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THE CLOSE OF THE FRENCH SESSION. 


_ French Deputies have returned to their homes, and 
the Duke of Moryy has pronounced himself perfectly 
satisfied with their behaviour. Nor have more disinterested 
observers any reason to think that the result of the Session 
has been unfavourable to the Imperial Government. If all 
liberty, all free thought and free-speaking, were irreconcileable 
with the present system, then a Session of which M. Tuters 
has been the great luminary could scarcely please Imperialists. 
But the Arcadia in which every one should always think 
the Emperor always right is a dream of no one but Duke 
Persieny and his rustics. The Emperor knows well enough 
that there are French minds that do not run in the same 
groove with his, and that, in some form or other, their 
thoughts will find expression. He does not object to 
this, All he asks is that Frenchmen, whether friends 
or opponents, should talk and think, but should still 
leave him supreme. So long as the Imperial Government 
soars above all agitation, so long as its policy triumphs and its 
main principles remain uncontested, the free speaking of politi- 
cal adversaries only lends liveliness to the movement of daily 
affairs. If the state of things that has prevailed during this 
last Session could but continue, nothing could possibly suit the 
Emperor better. France has so far recovered from the panic 
of the last Revolution that she does not like to be conspicu- 
ously dumb in the face of Europe. Some vent for popular 
oratory and popular opinions must be found, and no better 
vent could be devised than that such men as M. Turers and 
M. Berrrer should consent to deliver their views in set 
hes to a Chamber which they cannot convince, and 
which they have not the most distant hope of leading. What 
they say is not mere useless rhetoric, for it ex 
the convictions of a large number of educated French- 
men, but still their speeches leave the Government as 
free-to act as ever. The French public wishes that some one 
should criticize the Government, for a Government that no 
one may or can criticize seems unworthy of France as a per- 
tual arrangement. But the French public not only approves 
of the Government acting for itself in spite of opposition, but 
it also seems to approve, on the whole, of the course which the 
Government takes. M. Turers has made three very brilliant 
and powerful speeches, on the present limits of liberty in 
France, on the Mexican expedition, and on the Budget. But 
it cannot be said that France is with M. Turers, and 
against the Emperor, on any one of the three issues which 
these speeches raised. The press in France is not sufficiently 
ted for any deep desire for its freedom to prevail ; 
ps and reasonable as is the discontent excited by the 
interference of the Government at elections, the vast majority 
of electors wish that the Government should, in one form 
or other, secure the support it requires. The Mexican 
‘expedition was never very popular in France, but at this par- 
ticular crisis there is scme reason to be so far satisfied with it 
that there is now a real Emperor who acknowledges a debt to 
France, and who himself as perfectly willing to pay 
his debts if France will but make his Empire moderately safe. 
The Opposition speakers had also the great disadvantage that 
they had nothing more practical to. propose than that the 
French should suddenly change their minds and leave Mexico 
altogether, careless of their Mexican friends and of their own 
reputation. M.Turers had France, and probably the Emperor 
too, with him when he complained that the Budget was too 
large; but neither France nor the Emperor would approve of 
any serious reduction of i and when M. Turers 
had once wees ee conclusion that the French army was on 
a very modest and even humble scale, there was no great 
reduction that could be suggested. Yo 
The Duke of Morny was very earnest in advising his 
Parliamentary friends to be as moderate and as courteous as 


possible in the expression of their opinions. It is, he justly 
remarked, the spectacle of an Assembly that is not noisy or 
vulgar or tumultuous which will do most to inspire in France 
that respect for its representatives without which government 
by Assemblies is impossible. The Duke thanks the Deputies 
for being quiet so lavishly and energetically that it is 
natural to suppose that advice is taking the form of 
praise, and that they are recommended to behave better, under 
the disguise of being told they have behaved as well as pos- 
sible. Some bitternesses have been unavoidable, for men of 
very different opinions have come into collision; and, as most 
Frenchmen who are now in mature years have lived under 
many Governments and held a great variety of opinions, it is 
easy to rake up something out of an opponent's past to dis- 
comfit him, whatever he may say. The time, however, seems 
to have arrived when this mutual recrimination may cease. 
It is like taunting people in England with the fact that 
they were once Protectionists. Of course it may be said, 
and it is said in France, that this oblivion of the past is the 
basis of all servility, and that, to use the Duke’s expression, 
every one’s conscience would become enlightened to support 
the existing Government at any price, if the check of general 
contempt were withdrawn. ‘This is true; but in politics 
there, is no general rule. At one time it is mean, and at 
another time it is wise, to forget the past and to make the 
best of what is established. The most eminent opponents of 
the Imperial Government, by entering the Chamber, have an- 
nounced their decision that the time has now come when it is 
wise, and not mean, to forget the past and to attend to 
the right ordering of current affairs. But if this is the line 
to be taken, it ought to be taken thoroughly, and it will 
be to the great advantage of the Deputies of every shade 
of opinion that the war of personalities, which sometimes 
during the last Session has been very ferocious, should cease 
for the future. Modern France has a horror of these sterile 
conflicts, and either experience or the arts of interested 
philosophers have instilled a general persuasion that there is 
scarcely any other result of constitutional government than a 
flow of purposeless, vehement, bitter declamation. If the 
Chamber would learn wisdom from its President, would attend 
to the despatch of current business, would encourage speakers 
to speak out honestly all views formed on sufficient inquiry, 
and would discourage idle animosities, it would remove the 
gave obstacle that now exists to the advance of liberty in 

rance. The President is quite right in the advice he gives, 
and he, will be acquiring great credit for himself and the 
Government he serves if he succeeds in inspiring the Chamber 
with the character he so justly admires. But it is not 
obvious how such an Assembly would be in harmony with 
the Imperial system, supposing the Imperial system 
can be considered apart from the present Emperor. 
An Assembly of Frenchmen that was wise, and mode- 
rate, and good-tempered, and full of public spirit, might 
possibly be content to endure the supremacy of a master who 
was really capable of guiding the country; but it would 
scarcely stand the rule of a very foolish or a very weak Em- 
peroR. The better an Assembly behaves, the more it will re- 
spect itself; and the more it respects itself, the less likely will 
it be to remain passive when the Government is obviously 
unfit to govern. The combination of despotism and enlight- 
enment is as impossible in France as it is everywhere else ; 
and, in the long run, one of the two is perfectly certain to 
destroy the other. 

That Frenchmen can, under some circumstances, behave with 
great dignity, moderation, and sense, may be brought to the 
recollection of many both in England and ce, by 
Gie event’ th Tint taken, ples this week in the circle of the 
Royal Exiles who have lived here since the Revolution of 
1848 swept away the dy of the Boursons. No persons 
could have borne better all the disagreeables of their position. 
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They have never shown bitterness, never striven to set up a 
party, never encouraged dependents to speculate on their 
restoration, never given the English Government the slightest 
trouble of any sort. They have lived on almost as private per- 
sons, content to adopt English customs and follow English tastes, 
ready to promote any good object, but never obtruding their 
names on the notice of the English public. The marriage of 
the Count of Paris is not a political event. If he is the heir 
of a line of Kings, that is all that can be said. He may live 
to be a King himself, but he has been brought up to see that 
he may also very probably remain ashe is now. Ifreasons of 
family policy oblige the members of this family to marry none 
but their cousins, this unfortunate result of a semi-regal position 
is almost the only mark that stamps them as of royal lineage. 
There is no longer, as there used to be, a quarrel between 
the Napotzon and the Bourson families. France does not 
much trouble itself about a dynasty, and so long as the 
governing power that is wanted is produced, it may come from 
what source it will. A mere revolution to put the Count of 
Panis on the throne would be a pure anachronism. It would 
have no support in France, and by no one would it be more 
steadily discouraged than by the Organs family. If France 
and French deputies take to heart the good advice given by 
the Duke of Morny, and an Assembly comes into existence 
which is orderly, and wise, and discreet, and free from all 
pettiness and bitterness, a Constitutional Sovereign may be 
wanted, and then the day may come when there will be no 
Constitutional Sovereign available: but the Count of Paris. 
But changes of dynasty are bad things, and if France 
alternated between Buonapartes and Boursons, according as 
this or that family appeared likely to be most useful for the 
time being, there would be jealousies and animosities awakened 
that no Duke of Morny could allay. It is very hard on the 
Count of Paris that he should live all his life in exile, but it is 
not at all hard on him that he should not be a King. And if 
once the hardship of exile is set aside, the position of the 
Count is as enviable as can well fall to the lot of a young 
man. He is so high in station that the Prince of WaAteEs 
comes to his wedding-breakfast, but he is so far a private 
gentleman that he can do what he likes and go where he likes. 
For the last fifteen years, his relations have been successfully 
exerting themselves to win the respect and esteem of the 
English people, and few persons enjoy more respect and 
esteem in this country than the Duke of Aumate. The 
young Count may have all the pleasures of the English aris- 
tocracy, and most of the duties. He has had every oppor- 
tunity given him of instructing himself, and has even been 
encouraged to = fight the Confederates, who have no 
more wronged than they have wronged the Emperor of 
Brazit, in order that he might learn the art of war, and have 
a creditable military position. Short of a throne, he has 
everything he could desire, and the pleasant and honourable 
position he has attained may, perhaps, do something to mitigate 
the bitterness of the Orleanists in ce. He must be a 
very reckless and a very short-sighted Frenchman who would 
wish to have a new Revolution simply that the Count of Parts 
might sleep at the Tuileries; and if the Orleanists are con- 
vineed of this, they will best imitate the good example of the 
Or.eans family in England by showing in the Chamber of 
Deputies the same kindliness of feeling and manner, the same 
self-respect, and the same contempt of aims, which have 
distinguished the heads of their party during their long resi- 
dence in England. 


ENGLISH POLICY IN CHINA. 


HE frequent debates or conversations on China in the 
House of Commons are capanctes ba very few speakers, 

and, with the exception of the official explanations, they 
consist principally of censures on the Government. Mr. 
Greason was ridiculed by Mr. Bricur on Tuesday evening 
because he disturbed the general harmony of accusation 
by interfering on behalf of the merchants who are concerned 
in the protection of their trade. It would be an entire mis- 
take to suppose that the House concurs in disapproving 
a policy with which the majority of members are but 
pervelly acquainted. The large and silent jury which 
res to the ey on either side intimates, rather 
returns, a verdict by expressing no opinion, or, in 
case of need, by cidin ten the box. The unanimous 
indignation which results in a custo: count-out can 


scarcely be serious or formidable. Those who attend to 
the discussion find that Lord Naas differs almost as widely 
from Mr. Cospen as from Lord Patmerston, and that 
Colonel Syxzs stands alone in his friendly admiration of the 


Taepings. ‘There may perhaps be a vague suspicion that 
English dealings in China have not been consistent with perfect 
wisdom or with absolute justice; but few private members 
are disposed to think that they thoroughly understand 
the question, or are prepared to est an alternative 
mode of proceeding. It is not difficult to discover that the 
assailants of the Government are almost equally undecided. 
Mr. Cospen’s harmless resolution was equivalent to an 
admission, either that he had no practical course to propose, 
or that he knew his opinions to be hopelessly unpopular. 
As no person or party maintains the abstract expediency of 
interfering in the civil dissensions of China, there is no use in 
affirming an undisputed proposition. It might also have 
seemed unnecessary, within a fortnight of Mr. LippE.1’s motion, 
to bring the Chinese question once more forward; but when 
Mr. CospeNn announces a set speech, there is no danger that the 
House will be counted out. 

Lord Patmerston’s speech, though it was not 
original, contained almost the only general truth which applies 
to the relations of England with China. A civilized State in 
contact with a lower form of civilization is necessarily involved 
in misunderstandings and disputes. The Government and 
its agents can make allowance for the unavoidable difli- 
culties of intercourse, but individual traders are more 
eager and less considerate, and it becomes necessary both 
to control European energy and to resist Chinese violence and 
fraud. It is indispensable, notwithstanding Mr. Coppen’s 
protest, to extend a certain anomalous protection to English 
residents in China, and to restrain them by an irregular and 
extra-territorial jurisdiction. The House of Commons is 
stirred to languid disapproval when the impropriety of inter- 
fering with the sovereignty of China is stigmatized by an 
eloquent speaker; but a feeling of different intensity would 
be aroused if, by the neglect or tameness of the Government, 
half a dozen English merchants had been subjected by a 
Chinese mandarin to torture or todeath. It is idle to compare 
a Chinese province to an English county, and to suggest the 
impossibility of tolerating a foreign tribunal in Oxfordshire. 
It is because the laws and the administration of China are 
suited only to a backward social condition that all the States of 
Christendom insist on retaining their authority over their own 
subjects, even within the Emprror’s dominions, The charges 
which are urged against the English Government affect, in a 
certain degree, all the Powers which are represented at Pekin ; 
for France, Russia, and the United States interfere to precisely 
the same extent with the territorial jurisdiction of China. 
Mr. Cospen himself can only devise the inconvenient alterna- 
tive of retiring from every part of the Empire, except one or 
two trading ports, and he fails to explain whether he would 
allow the native Courts to deal with Englishmen within 
the restricted precincts of the settlements. If his 
precedent of Singapore were to be literally copied, other 
places in addition to Hong Kong would be occupied 
as independent English possessions, while the rest of China 
was absolutely closed to foreign traders. Mr. Coppen a 
parently forgets that Hong Kong was obtained in one of the 
wars which he deprecates, and that the Chinese Government 
would certainly refuse the voluntary cession of a single square 
foot of the Imperial dominions. It is true that Singapore has, 
within forty or fifty years, become a agen city instead of a 
jungle, but asimilar improvement has beenmore rapidly effected 
at Shanghai, which still remains nominally a Chinese city. In 
the trading ports, the representatives of Europe and America 
have organized peculiar communities which have some of the 
characteristics of independent Republics; and thus far the 
common necessity of resisting Chinese encroachments has con- 
trolled the jealousies which might have been expected to di- 
vide the functionaries of the different nations. It would be less 
to govern ceded dependencies by joint action, and if England 
established posts on the coast of China, similar grants would 
be immediately demanded by all the great trading nations. 
The present owners of the soil would derive but a question- 
able benefit from the collisions which would probably ensue, 
and from the cessions by which they might be terminated or 
averted. 

Some of the speakers in the debate recognised more can- 
didly than Mr. Cospen the im t distinction between 
responsible diplomatists or Consuls and individual ad- 
venturers. Sir F. Bruce is enabled, by his position 
at Pekin, to discowntenance and to restrain the pretensions 
of his countrymen; but if the mission were withdrawn 
to-morrow, and if all formal relations with China were 
dissolved, neither the regular traders nor the mixed multitude 
of Englishmen would follow the receding official tide. There 
might, as Lord Patmerston observed, have been neither a 
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Chinese war nor an English population in China, if the mono- 
poly of trade by the East India Company had continued to 
the present day. As soon as the restriction was removed, it 
only became a question of time when systematic measures 
should be adopted for the protection of English interests. 
There is a certain presumption in favour of unforeseen 
arrangements which have resulted from unpremeditated 
attempts to deal with actual difficulties. Even in theory, 
the direct intercourse which has been established with 
the Imperial Government seems preferable to the unsatisfac- 
tory communications which were formerly conducted with the 
Viceroy of Canton. Mr. Cospen’s little Singapores along the 
coast would probably be excluded from all legal trade with 
the neighbouring ports, and although opium would still be 
exchanged for silk and tea, the legitimate commerce which 
now exists would become a vast smuggling system. Lord 
PALMERSTON appropriately mentioned the omission, in Sir H. 
PorrincEr’s treaty, of a provision that the English text of the 
document should possess exclusive authority. The ingenious 
Chinese negotiators had inserted in their own copy a _prohibi- 
tion of trade between Hong Kong and several ports which were 
to have been opened by the treaty ; nor would the Chinese of the 
present day fail to make the same use of any similar oppor- 
tunity. It may be true that the profits of the trade have, thus 
far, been in a great measure absorbed by the expense of three 
successive wars; but it would be a grave mistake to sacrifice 
all that has been obtained as a return for a heavy outlay, in the 
unfounded belief that what has been painfully extorted would be 
hereafter peaceably conceded. On the whole, Mr. CospEn’s 
project is the least sagacious scheme which has yet been advo- 
cated in Parliament. 


Since the refusal of the Chinese Government to accept 
Captain Osporn’sservices on his own terms, the English Govern- 
ment has determined to confine its efforts to the defence 
of the treaty ports. There is, therefore, nothing for the 
House of Commons to debate upon except the merits 
of a policy which has for the present been discontinued. 
The commercial evacuation of China which Mr. Coppen pro- 
poses will scarcely provoke serious discussion. Mr, Lippe. 
and Lord Naas are, for the time, agreed in opinion, though 
not in principle, with Lord Patmerstoy. Political observers 
suspend their judgment until further experience has shown 
whether non-interference is likely to be permanent. The 
English Government seldom exercises an initiative where 
there is any room for private enterprise. Ministers have to 
follow the eccentric movements of traders and emigrants, with 
as little power to desert their charge as a shepherd boy pos- 
sesses when he wanders over a common after his flock. New 
colonies have often been founded in defiance of official dis- 
couragement, and the Foreign Minister, like his Colonial 
colleague, must accept responsibilities which he would never 
have voluntarily incurred. The introduction of Euro 
modes of thought and action into the stagnant East, though 
it may involve many violations of formal consistency, is not 
altogether an unwholesome process. If it is uncontrolled, it 
will probably place the Chinese population at the mercy of 
adventurers like Burcevine, who, unless they are restrained 
by their own Governments, may perhaps carve out for them- 
selves principalities after the fashion of conquering chieftains 
in many ages of the world. Their success may possibly lead 


* to some beneficial results, but it seems safer and bolder to 


regulate, even at considerable cost and inconvenience, the 
relations which, under any circumstances, must exist between 
China and the civilized world. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


wis M. Vicror Huco wrote his Napoleon the Little, 
he considered it the height of sarcasm to paint a little 
man imitating a great one, playing at empire, and pretending 
to fill shoes a great many sizes too big for him. But things 
have advanced since those days. Napo.zon the Little is at least 
a successful man, and now he too is imitated, and there is a 
Little Napo.xon the Little. Prince Couza has had the honour 
of getting up a coup d'état in exact imitation of the famous 
Second of December. It was conducted under the distinguished 
patronage of the author of the December coup d'état himself, 
who directed it personally by telegraph, and whose experience 
ensured success. Everything was complete, and now ALEX~- 
ANDER JOHN, by the Grace of Gop and the will of the 
people, is ruler of the United Roumanian Principalities. 

niversal suffrage, conducted under proper military super- 
vision, has ratified his act, and out of eight hundred thou- 


sand voters considerably more than seven hundred thousand 


have shown that the will of the people is on his side. Probably 
the usual 7’e Deums which are at the command of any Govern- 
ment, of any creed, have also testified that he rules by the grace 
of Gop. earthly instrumentality which he employed to 
anticipate the grace of Gop and the ballot-box was, of course, 
a strong party of soldiery. He had quarrelled with his Assembly, 
who wanted him to get rid of his Ministry. He was hesitating, 
it is said, whether he should keep to the oath of his Constitutio 
when a dispensation arrived by telegraph from the Tuileries, an 
he was told that his Constitution and his oath were at an end. 
The Assembly was accordingly called together, and the Prime 
Minister came down with two messages from the Prince in 
his pocket. The mildest was produced first, and informed the 
Deputies that they must either pass the laws recommended 
by the Prince or none. But this was too mild an attack. 
The Deputies simply passed a resolution that the message 
was unconstitutional, on which the Prive Minister took out 
of his pocket the other message, dissolving the Assembly ; and, 
apprehending some unpleasantness, immediately ran off without 
his hat, and got safely into his carriage. The soldiers streamed 
in, and the Constitution of Moldo-Wallachia was among the 
things of the past. Some of the Deputies provided for their 
personal safety by getting out of the window; others of a 
bolder spirit invited the soldiers to cover the Prince with 
infamy, by killing right and left. Forthwith a proclamation 
was issued by the Prime Minister, and another by the Prince. 
In his manifesto the Prime Minister said that “the Prince of 
“ the Roumans has, after great long-suffering, complied with 
“‘ the wish of the country ”"—a phrase which we may guess no 
one in Moldo-Wallachia could have invented, and which came 
direct from the Tuileries. The Minister went on to say that 
“ ALEXANDER JOHN submits this step to the judgment of 
“the nation and the opinion of enlightened Europe,” and 
then ALEXANDER JoHN began to speak for himself, to 
decree a new electoral law, to fix a day for the rati- 
fication by universal suffrage of his proceedings, and finally 
to terminate the liberty of the press. Nothing more remained 
to be done. The day after the decree, all the Liberal papers 
were stopped in the Wallachian Post-Office; and a few days 
afterwards, the Roumans, with that astonishing unanimity 
which marks the processes of universal suffrage, pronounced 
that the overthrow of the Constitution, the dispersion of the 
Assembly by soldiers, and the term at last imposed by the 
Prince on his long-suffering, all met with their very heartiest 
approval. All the formalities of a Napoleonic coup d'état have 
now been complied with, and the two rulers by the grace of 
Gop and the will of the people may telegraph to each other 
with much sympathy and confidence. 


If ALEXANDER JOHN includes Austria and Russia in “ en- 
“ lightened Europe,” he must know very well what they 
think of the step he has submitted to them. Austria more 
especially would be delighted to eat him and his universal 
suffrage up, and she would not need to make two mouthfuls. 
Austria has from the outset strongly objected to Prince 
Couza, and it is not likely that her objections will be dimi- 
nished now that Prince Covza is turned into ALEXANDER 
Joux, and has begun to rule by the grace of Gop. It is true 
that the Prince has only done in his provinces what Austria 
has done in Transylvania—has appealed, that is, to the mass of 
the subject population, and has tried to break the power of the 
aristocracy and landowners. But Austria has no fondness 
may co er example; and she is so netrated wi 
desire to hold Lower Danube for that she 
would scarcely tolerate, except by compulsion, the existence 
of an independent nation near the mouth. Russia has no such 
dread of small Powers between Turkey and herself, for it 
is by the creation and management of these Powers, and by 
raising up in the tributaries or subjects of Turkey a wish for 
separation, that Russia now hopes to find that path southward 
which her arms have failed to open for her. But she was 
accustomed to deal with the Danubian Assembly through its 
leading members, and so long as she had a strong Russian 
party among the Deputies she thought Prince Covza was toler- 
ably well under her control. Russia, therefore, like Austria, 
has recently moved large bodies of troops to watch what is 
going on in the Principalities; and if Turkey were permitted 
to use her troops too, of whom she has plenty at hand, she 
would take the utmost pleasure in putting an end to the 
Moldavo-Wallachian question al er. But all these 
Powers are at a standstill, and all these troops are kept 
in idleness, because ALEXANDER JOHN has a friend who has 
made a coup d'état himself, and who is not going to let the 
authors of coups d'état be trampled on. France says that 
ALEXANDER JOHN shall be ALEXANDER JouN if he likes, and 
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that nobody shall touch him. The consequence is, that no 
one does touch him, and of all the compliments paid to him by 
Europe the compliment now paid to the Emperor in the matter 
of the Danubian Principalities is perhaps the greatest. That 
the December coup d'etat should now be repeated at his 
orders on however small a scale, and should be received with 
indifference or even with a languid approval by Europe 
generally, isa great tribute to the success with which the 
December attempt has been followed. But it is a still greater 
tribute to France, and to the ruler of France, that three 
great Powers at the other end of Europe, with big armies 
close upon the spot, should abstain, at the bidding of 
France, from doing as they please with a little Prince and 
a little bit of territory not protected by a single French 
soldier or a single French ship. It shows how much more 
ready for war France is than any other Power. The Spanish 
Government has recently disclosed its reasons for not help- 
ing the Bournons at Naples before the reduction of Gaeta 
made all help too late. Spain, it appears, was perfectly ready 
to help its friends; the cause was excellent, and Spain had 
troops and means. But the Emperor put a stop to the project in 
a moment. He simply informed Spain that, if it or any other 
Power interfered in Italy, France would instantly declare war 
against that Power. Spain succumbed at once; and for 
precisely the same reason Austria, and Russia, and Turkey 
are succumbing, or have succumbed, with regard to ALEx- 
ANDER JoHN and his Principalities. They apprehend or 
know that France would instantly declare war if the Princi- 
palities were invaded; and although Austria and Russia do 
not stand to France exactly as Spain does, and might hurt 
France as much in a war as they would be hurt themselves, 
yet they have very strong reasons for wishing to avoid a war, 
while France is ready for war any day, if the Emperor thinks 
war necessary. 

We in England are not much concerned in the internal 
government of the Danubian Principalities, and if France has 
chosen that there shall be a coup d'état, it is certainly not 
England that will strive to reverse the decision. We shall 
stand aloof, whether ALEXANDER JOHN continues to rule or his 
Boyards execute, in their turn, some skilful manceuvre against 
him. France, it is true, gains influence in the East by such 
bold strokes as that of ordering a revolution in spite of the 

sition of all the great Powers that have armies in the 
neighbourhood; but we could not help France gaining in- 
fluence in this way if we wished, nor is it at all clear that we 
need even trouble ourselves to wish that French influence 
should be less in the East. The main object of France must 
be substantially the same as that of England. Both the 
Western Powers must be anxious that Turkey and its tribu- 
tary or dependent provinces should not be eaten up by 
the great Powers of Eastern Europe. We might be very 
glad if Turkey and its provinces were left entirely alone, 
and some superhuman machinery restrained the Turks from 
governing as fanatical barbarians are apt to govern. But 
if Russia and Austria are to be constantly interfering, it is a 
gain rather than a loss that France should interfere too. Nor 
need we lament too unreservedly the fate of the Moldavo- 
Wallachian Assembly. It goes against the grain of English- 
men to own that a country can ever gain by losing a 
Constitution, or that a representative Assembly of any sort 
can ever be properly dissolved by military force. Still, if the 
truth is to be looked fairly in the face, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there are constitutions which do not work very 
well, and that there are nations with more political liberty 
than they know what to do with. We have just abandoned 
the Ionian Islands because we found the Ionians perfectly 
unmanageable on the English system; and in some of our 
colonies the fresults gf local independence are far from 
cheering. The belief in constitutional forms rises, for 
example, to the height of childishness when it maintains such 
ludicrous mockeries of Parliamentary Government as the House 
of Assembly in Jamaica. There must be something wrong 
about a representative body in which one nigger rises solemnly 
and says of another nigger that “the onble member is a 
“liar.” The Wallachian and Moldavian Deputies, un- 
less they are much belied, were not calculated to make 
constitutional grievances very attractive. They rendered 
all material improvement of the country impossible, for there 
were successful intrigues organized to crush every project in 
turn, and general fame says that a very large sprinkling of 
the Deputies were simply the paid agents of Austria and 
Russia. Now, French maneuvring has beaten Austrian and 
Russian maneuvring, and this is the chief result of the 
advent to despotic power of ALEXANDER JOHN. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


Ft hee deliberations of the Conference will perhaps, after all, 
either in their ulterior result, or in their immediate 
effect, not prove abortive. Even Governments and Plenipo- 
tentiaries, when they are compelled to produce arguments and 
answer objections, are in some degree influenced by conside- 
rations of justice and of expediency, or rather by the reflected 
action of common sense as it is embodied in general opinion. 
The natural termination of a quarrel is a compromise, and 
not a mere arbitrary attempt to remit the disputants.to 
the exact relative position in which the controversy arose. 
A judicial decision is seldom applicable to international com- 
plications, because it can deal only with ascertained rights, 
and not with motives or practical grievances. The rule by 
which war determines all previous compacts may have 
been rigorously enforced by Austria and Prussia; but, 
on the whole, it is not inconvenient that the mis- 
chievous Treaty of 1852 should be removed out of 
the way of negotiation, even by violent methods. As long 
as diplomatic discussion continued, it was allowable and neces- 
sary to insist on the validity of positive engagements. There 
could be no security for the duration of peace from one month 
to another if considerations of race, of language, or of popular 
feeling were to supersede, in ordinary times, the territorial 
arrangements of Europe. Even the Prussian Government 
was forced to acknowledge that it was bound by its own 
signature of the treaty, although the war was partly under- 
taken for the sake of escaping from a burdensome engage- 
ment. When the Conference was first proposed, Lord Russe. 
procured from the aggressors a hesitating admission that pro- 
posals for peace ought, in the first instance, to be based on 
the provisions of the treaty. The text would have been lite- 
rally preserved, and the German claims would have been 
partially satisfied, by the illusory device of a personal union 
of the Duchies with Denmark, under the Gtiicxssure 
dynasty. It is fortunate that the Danes themselves relieved 
the English Minister from the necessity of urging his own 
proposal, by peremptorily rejecting his unsatisfactory evasion 
of the difficulty. The Conference has since busied itself 
with projects which are calculated to remove the causes of 
dissension, as well as to produce a nominal pacification. 
Statesmen have perhaps learned by experience that treaties, 
even when they have been formally sanctioned, depend for 
their vitality on their conformity with the interests and 
feelings of those whom they concern. The creation of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands would have been the wisest 
and most far sighted arrangement of 1815, if it had only 
happened that the Belgians and the Dutch were inclined and 
qualified to form one great homogeneous community. The 
dissolution of their union, after an experiment of sixteen years, 
was also expedient, because it was unavoidable. The lesson 
which ought to have been derived from the failure of the 
scheme was forgotten in the temporary panic and confusion 
which followed the troubles of 1848; but it may be hoped 
that any new formation of political bodies will be undertaken 
with a careful regard to their capacity for cohesion. 

To the insignificant minority of English politicians who have 
kept their temper during the Danish war, it has long appeared 
that the best method of settling the quarrel was to uncouple 
the angry disputants who have thriven so ill in their 
forced companionship. There are laws and treaties which 
unite Schleswig to Denmark, and there are conventions and — 
immemorial customs which make Schleswig inseparable from 
Holstein. As it is agreed on all hands that Holstein can never 
be annexed to Denmark, it follows that Schleswig must be 
unjustly awarded to one claimant, unless it can be divided. 
There is no doubt that a German Government would oppress 
the Danes in the Northern part of the Duchy, as the Danish 
Government has systematically vexed and harassed the Ger- 
mans of the South. The expedient of dividing the cause of 
quarrel was so obvious that it could not have been over- 
looked by any calm inquirer into the conditions of a reason- 
able settlement. Unfortunately, sympathy for Denmark 
prevailed over practical regard for Danish interests, 
and Lord Russert himself imprudently advised an 
armed resistance which enabled Prussia to seize the 
disputed territory, and at the same time to acquire the kind 
of military glory which was desired by the Court and —. 
Intelligent Germans are puzzled and mortified by the wild 
and one-sided declamation which has for a time been 
fashionable in England. That the professed champions of 
the balance of power should applaud by anticipation the 
piratical designs which are attributed to France may well 
surprise Continental students of politics and history. Since 
the cessation or suspension of hostilities, a somewhat more 
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temperate judgment begins to take the place of sentimental 

. The most zealous friends of Denmark cannot deny 
that the annexation of German Schleswig to. Germany 
would, for the first time, restore the relations of the contending 
parties to a state of stable equilibrium. Although a diplomatic 
defeat is mortifying to national vanity, it is scarcely worth 
while to engage in a gratuitous war for the purpose of im- 
peding an essentially equitable arrangement. 

The difficulties in the way of a settlement are serious, and 
perhaps may be found insurmountable, but if the sus- 
ceptibility of the Danes can be overcome, an irresistible 
pressure may probably be applied to Prussia. The divi- 
sion of Schleswig was formally proposed by the representa- 
tive of France, and the plan is now supported both by England 
and by Russia. The German Plenipotentiaries, in demanding 
the cession of the entire Duchy, as well as of Holstein, perhaps 
only followed the precedents which assimilate diplomacy to 
the bargains which an Italian shopkeeper or landiord drives 
with his customers. It is supposed that a fair price will be 
best obtained by asking too much, and the unanimous remon- 
strances of all the mediating Powers have probably moderated 
the extravagant pretensions of Germany. ‘The apparent har- 
mony which lately prevailed may have been disturbed by the 
abortive project of extending the territory of Prussia; and it 
is plausibly surmised that the Austrian Government is 
becoming dissatisfied both with the burden of the war and 
with the overbearing conduct of its ally. The revived candi- 
dature of the Prince of AvGusTeNBURG indicates the in- 
tention of adding the disputed territory as a petty State to 
the German Confederation ; and as the ruler of Holstein and 
German Schleswig will naturally court the protection of 
Prussia, the extension of political influence will perhaps be 
considered an acceptable substitute for territorial aggran- 
disement. The determination of the frontier may be embar- 
rassing, but the most arbitrary solution of the diffculty would 
be better than its prolongation. Wherever the boundary 
line may be drawn, it will be well to trust the rights 
of the population on either side to the good faith of the 
Government which it must henceforth acknowledge. It 
would be intolerable that the German Diet should 
continue to meddle in the parochial squabbles of 
Angeln, for the pu of providing excuses for a 
future war. Stipulations which provide for private rights 
are useless, except when they amount to a protectorate, 
which is incompatible with national independence. The 
Danes, if they are satisfied with the security of their posses- 
sions in Schleswig, will have little motive for interfering, as 
in former times, with German catechisms and confirmations. 
On their side, the German Government may safely trust to 
the inevitable advance of the more cultivated and cosmo- 
politan language. 

The report that the English Government objects to the con- 
version of Kiel into a Federal fortress is ominously consistent 
with the worst and idlest traditions of the Foreign Office. Per- 
fidious Albion might have enjoyed a fairer character if she had 
not ostentatiously worn her perfidy or selfishness on her sleeve. 
The nonsense which is talked in Germany about the terrors 
of the German fleet of the future belongs to the permanent 
and unaccountable hallucinations of the Continental mind. 
No Englishman below the degree of an actual or expectant 
Foreign Secretary would move a finger to prevent the crea- 
tion of a Federal navy at Kiel or at any other port. If the 
dignity and welfare of the German nation requires the forma- 
tion of a fleet, it is difficult to understand any right by which 
a foreign Government could object to a measure of internal 
policy. The fleet, if it is to exist at all, may as well be built 
at Kiel as elsewhere, and probably it will be far more 
formidable to Russia than to England. The town of Kiel 
and half the bay are already German, and the remaining 
shores of the inlet are exclusively occupied by a German 
population. There is no use in converting Kiel into another 
Dunkirk by reviving the obsolete provisions of Utrecht. In 
the last century, England was for eighty years entitled to 
demand the demolition of the fortifications of Dunkirk; and 
after every war the treaty of peace repeated the engagement, 
yet the fortifications were never demolished. It was not 
before the Peace of Amiens that the absurd obligation was 
deliberately dropped, but it had been respected in the mean- 
time as a similar restriction on the use of Kiel would be re- 
spected by Germany. It is unworthy of an arbitrator to 
make a bargain for himself, and the exertions of England will 
be sufficiently rewarded by a creditable escape from a position 
which has of late neither been perfectly dignified nor abso- 
lutely safe 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE. 


a constitutional question which was raised by Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH last week, in the House of Lords, tran- 
scends in interest for this country even the exciting discussions 
that have arisen out of the Danish war. In a few short years 
it will possibly be a matter of comparatively little moment, to 
England at least, whether a certain strip of land on the Cimbric 
peninsula is ruled from Copenhagen or from Itzehoe. But 
the relations between the Crown and those members of Par- 
liament who are its advisers will be of vital importance so 
long as the English Constitution lasts. The political machine 
to which we owe our unequalled liberty is a very complicated 
structure, and its intricacy is nowhere so elaborate as at the 
point where the action of an _heredi and feudal Sovereign 
is subjected to popular control. On the one hand, the Sove- 
reign cannot be expected to be without views and opinions of 
hisown. It would imply a degree of flexibility scarcely com- 
patible with personal self-respect for a Monarch to submit to 
bear the semblance of power, without any voice, even the 
faintest, in the disposal of affairs. On the other hand, the national! 
will must necessarily be supreme in the last resort, and, where 
it is clearly manifested, must not be subjected to any other in- 
fluence, however high. The respective claims of the Sovereign 
and the nation, indefinitely limiting each other, and liable at 
any moment to be brought into conflict by perversity or 
imprudence, are not always easy to reconcile ; and it has been 
one of the most delicate tasks imposed upon the statesmen of 
each succeeding generation to contrive how elements so diverse 
should work harmoniously. But the whole responsibility for the 
attainment of this result lies on the advisers of the Crown. 
Lord Russet. made the cardinal mistake of imagining that it 
was his business to defend the QuezeN from Lord Etien- 
BorouGH's charge. The QueEN needed no defence. The only 
person to be defended was Lord Russert. If, indeed, it 
happened that a Sovereign had parted from advisers who 
would not give effect to his opinions, and if he were unable 
to find any other statesmen who would do so and at the 
same time could command the confidence of the House of 
Commons, in such a case he would be justly open to public 
comment if he still refused to give way. But at this moment 
no such case has arisen. No Minister has proved, by resigning 
his post, that his counsels have been rejected ; and until such 
proof is given, no case can arise for calling in question the con- 
duct of the Queen. We must presume, in the absence of evi- 
dence to the eye 7 f that there is no English statesman of our 
age so unworthy of his position as to accept a policy which he 
disapproves, and to give effect, as if they were his own, to views 
and measures to which he has declared himself opposed. At all 
events, for the present, if there is anything constitutionally 
wrong, it is only the Minister that can be blamed. Lord Russe... 
never touched the real gist of the question that had been raised. 
No one could have deemed it necessary to ask whether the Queen 
had acted upon the advice which her Cabinet had formally 
given her. It must be assumed that she has done so, for the 
Cabinet has not resigned. It was wholly superfluous fur 
Lord RusseLt to dwell upon that point, for no one suspected 
the Ministry of the baseness of holding office after their 
official and responsible advice had been rejected. The real 
uestion to be answered was—How had the decisions of the 
binet been framed? How far had they been influenced. 
directly or indirectly, by the Crown? Subserviency, if there 
was subserviency, would naturally take an informal shape. 
The Sovereign might accept punctiliously the advice of her 
Ministers, but the susceptibilities of the nation would not be 
the less wounded if there were reason to believe that the 
counsels of those Ministers were governed, not by their own 
conviction of what the interest and honour of the country 
required, but by the personal predilections of the Monarch. 


The prominence which questions of this nature assume varics 
very much at various periods. There is little doubt but that, 
under the veil of Ministerial responsibility, an active and able 
Sovereign might exercise a constant and very sensible infiu- 
ence upon public affairs; but the machinery by which this 
power could be exercised has always, as far as possible, 
been wisely kept out of sight. Discussion is both more 
free and less perilous if the influence of the Sovereign 
is practically, as well as theoretically, ignored. And, on 
ordinary occasions, the nation is far trom being jealous or 
suspicious. Every Englishman readily concedes to his Sove- 
reign the same right to exercise an independent judgment on 
public affairs which he claims for himself. Almost every 
King in our recent history has possessed a strong will o: his 
own, and has shown it. Both Grorce ILI. and Grorez IV. 
were remarkable for the antipathy which they ‘displayed 
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to particular statesmen, and the obstinacy with which they 
adhered to their own line of policy upon great questions. 
As a rule, they met with little resistance from their sub- 
jects. But there is one exercise of royal influence upon 
which the English people have been very sensitive at all 
times of their history, even under the more despotic system 
that preceded the Revolution. Whenever the counsels of the 
King have seemed to be influenced by the advice of foreign 
relatives, or by the interests of other countries than our own, 
the nation has almost forgotten its habitual loyalty. Among 
many causes of unpopularity which alienated the affections of 
Englishmen from Cuartes I., the influence exercised over him 
by Henrietta Marta was not the least. What nearly wrecked 
the popularity of Witt1am the “ Deliverer” is well known. 
Again, during the reigns of the first two Grorczs, 
the prevalent belief that the foreign policy of England was 
made subservient to the defence of the Kina’s Continental pos- 
sessions was one of the most formidable difficulties which 
statesmen had to overcome; ard, as was remarked by Lord 
ExtensoroueH, the House of Hanover first became popular 
in this country on the accession of a Sovereign who “ gloried 
“in the name of Briton.” It is only when special circumstances 
give rise to suspicions that pressing questions will be asked 
as to the extent to which the deliberations of the Cabinet are 
influenced by the Crown. The feeling is very intelligible. 
A wife will bear with a good deal of caprice from her husband, 
a considerable amount of neglect, and even some ill-treatment, 
so long as she believes that it is purely spontaneous on his 
part. But her feelings are very different if she imagines that 
she is being neglected, and her happiness destroyed, in order 
to please a rival. Somewhat analogous are the feelings of the 
English people with regard to their Sovereign. They will 
bear patiently the interference of a constitutional Monarch 
in the policy of his Ministers so long as they believe 
that that interference only represents his own independent 
opinion. But it is far otherwise when the popular mind is 

ssessed, rightly or wrongly, with the idea that there is 
some adviser behind the Throne whose interests are not 
English but foreign, and who holds in his hands the wires by 
which the puppets of the Cabinet are moved. 

There is—or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that there has been till quite recently —a good deal of 
solicitude among all classes in England upon this subject. 
The fouridation for the rumours that have prevailed, 
if they had any foundation, is not very easy to trace. 
They appear to have arisen principally from the indiscretion 
of German gossips and newspapers; and it is impossible to 
ascertain what was the nucleus of truth round which their 
anecdotes had collected, or whether there was any truth in 
them at all. Nor is it easy to test the truth of such rumours 
by any scrutiny of the conduct of the statesmen upon whom, 
it is said, an unconstitutional influence had been exerted. 
There are, indeed, mysteries and ambiguities in their pro- 
ceedings to which the rumours referred to might, if well 
founded, furnish a key. On the other hand, the whole 
of this Dano-German controversy has been so intricate 
that the blunders or self-contradictions of politicians hardly 
need any recondite explanation. But, whether the suspicions 
that have been current had any foundation or not, Lord 
Russe.u’s reply was hardly of a nature to allay them. If 
he had explicitly stated that the decisions of the Cabinet on 
great questions of national policy had been in no degree in- 
fluenced by the opinions or feelings of any person without the 
Cabinet, his explanation would, at all events, have had more 
weight with the public than attaches to his superfluous and 
irrelevant denial of charges which have never been advanced. 


AMERICA, 


I the terrible Virginian struggle the latest advantages 
remain with the Confederates. On May the 18th, still 
pursuing the policy of attempting to wear out his adversary, 
GRANT once more made an attack, along the whole line, on the 
position which Lee had previously been supposed to have 
abandoned. The Federals were defeated at all points with 
a loss which is evidently understated, and it is unneces- 
sary to believe the rumour that they subsequently retrieved 
their disaster by repelling a Confederate attack. It seems 
unlikely that Lee’s army should have been fresh enough to 
assume the offensive at the end of the day, and the General 
himself may well have been content with the advantage which 
he had already obtained. On this occasion it is certain that 
his retreat was not continued, for on the morning of the 19th 
Ewew’s division passed round the Federal flank into 
the rear, for the purpose of intercepting the enemy’s 
supplies. As the Confederates are said to have returned 


to their position after inflicting heavy loss, it may be 
supposed that the movement was at least partially 
successful. In a fortnight from the opening of the 
campaign, General Grant has advanced twenty miles, with a 
loss of perhaps 70,000 men. There is no proof that any of 
the glorious victories which have furnished the Northern 
journals with subjects for congratulation amounted even to 
drawn battles. It would rather seem that in every engage- 
ment Lee was more or less successful, although he thought it 
expedient to move somewhat nearer to Richmond, for the 
purpose of securing his communications. If the latest accounts 
are confirmed, the reinforcements which are promised to 
Grant will scarcely enable him to prosecute his hazar- 
dous enterprise; but the conditions of the struggle would 
be altered if Butter should obtain an unexpected 
victory over Beaurecarp. It is wonderful that the 
Government of Washington should, at the most serious 
crisis of the war, entrust a command of vital importance to a 
civilian who has shown no military capacity. Unless Swrra 
or GiLMore virtually supersedes the Commander-in-Chief, the 
diversion by way of the James River will almost certainly 
fail. On the 16th, Butter was driven into his entrenchments, 
with the loss of a general, of a number of guns, and of two or 
three thousand men. It may be doubted whether the Confe- 
derates will incur heavy risk and certain loss by attempting 
to storm his defences. It is highly probable that they may 
have spread a report of their intention to attack BurLer, for 
the purpose of giving BEAUREGARD time to join the main army 
without molestation. If either Grant or Butter can be driven 
back, the Confederate object will be secured. The enforced 
retreat of the principal army would expose BuTLer to almost 
certain capture or ruin. 


The chances would be largely in favour of the Confederates 
if they could dispose of nearly equal numbers with their ad- 
versaries; but, although the strength of both armies has been 
carefully kept secret, it is evident that the assailants rely on a 
great superiority of force. After the experience of 1862 and 
1863, it is impossible to suppose that Grant would divide his 
forces unless he knew that his main army alone outnumbered 
all possible opponents; and his reckless expenditure of men 
suggests a similar inference, as his tactics could only be justi- 
fied by the knowledge that his adversary was not in a position 
to bear an equal loss. If the bloody battles of May have to 
any considerable extent redressed the balance, the combatant 
who stands on the defensive will enjoy a great advantage. 
The War Office at Washington wiil soon come to the 
end of its reserves of trained soldiers, and the raw militia 
of the States would only be found an encumbrance on 
the field of battle. No materials have yet been supplied 
for a confident estimate of Grant's military skill. It 
is impossible to mancuvre in a continuous forest, and in 
some of the battles artillery was useless. The Federal 
Commander-in-Chief was probably not surprised to find that 
he must fight a pitched battle for the possession of the road 
to Richmond, when he attempted to secure it after crossing the 
Rapidan. If, on the other hand, Lee could have routed the 
Federal army on the 6th, he would not have found it neces- 
sary to retreat to Spottsylvania. The indecisive struggle 
compelled him to place himself between the invader and the 
capital, and General Grant thenceforth could only trust to 
hard fighting to deprive his adversary of further power 
of resistance. It has been said, with some reason, that 
a commander of a numerous and imperfectly disciplined 
army ought to follow the example of the French revolu- 
tionary Generals in relying on the valour of troops and 
in disregarding the sacrifice of life. It is true that the Con- 
vention disposed more absolutely than the Federal Govern- 


_| ment of the services of the entire population; but perhaps 


General Grant is satisfied that the war must end with the 
present summer, and he may think that actual preponderance 
of numbers ought to be employed against the enemy while it 
is still available. 


No reports seem to have been received from the valley of 
the Shenandoah since the defeat of SiczL by the Confederates. 
The operations beyond the mountains are of secondary im- 
portance, as long as the combatants are in some degree equally 
matched, for there is at present no question of a Confederate 
invasion of the North, or even of the capture of posts 
on the Potomac. The Federal troops are obliged to 
take care that their opponents are not at leisure to cross 
the hills by some of the numerous gaps or passes, for 
the purpose of cutting off Grant's supplies. If Sige, had 
made good his advance, he would probably have attempted in 
a similar manner to menace Ler’s flank and rear. Far away 
to the South-west, a conflict is proceeding which is only second 
in severity and in the greatness of its possible results to the 
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Virginian campaign. After a show of opposition, General 
Jounston has retired into the heart of Georgia, and SHerman 
is now said to have moved in pursuit seventy miles south of 
Chattanooga. The Confederates strive to believe that this 
army has retreated for the sole purpose of drawing the invader 
from his supplies; nor can it be disputed that a general 
who engages himself deeply within an enemy's country 
undertakes a hazardous enterprise. Yet it is difficult 
to suppose that the Federals would have been allowed 
to penetrate into a State which had hitherto been 
exempt from their presence, unless there was an urgent 
necessity of economising the Southern troops and resources. 
With few exceptions, the Northern armies have held their 
ground in every part of the hostile territory which they have 
reached. Since Rosencranz advanced from Murfreesborough 
to Chattanooga, the Confederates have never seriously at- 
tempted to recover the conquered portion of Tennessee. If 
General Suerman succeeds in taking Atlanta he will have 
achieved a material and moral success of the greatest impor- 
tance. In the meantime, he may find considerable difficulty 
in maintaining his long line of communication, and perhaps 
he may be exposed to a dangerous attack when his army is 
weakened by fatigue and sickness. 


The official declarations of the Government of Washington 
have little significance, as they are issued for the encourage- 
ment. of the army and the community in the height of a 
struggle which may possibly be decisive. The announcement 
that the army will be maintained at its full strength until the 
rebellion is entirely crushed is a prophecy which depends on 
circumstances for its fulfilment. The draft is once more post- 
poned till the first of July, and the notice will be received 
without the faintest interest. It is sufficiently obvious that 
neither drafting nor recruiting will have any influence on the 
fortunes of the summer campaign. If the gigantic efforts 
which have recently been made fail of success, the Govern- 
nient, notwithstanding its professions, will be compelled either 
to terminate the war or to conduct its operations on a smaller 
scale. It may be true that immigration has filled up the 
vacancies which have been caused by the war, but the spirit 
of volunteering is dead, and no reliance seems to be placed on 
the draft. The financial difficulties also, which have long been 
impending, accumulate with alarming rapidity. Mr. Cuase 
can issue no more paper without a ruinous depreciation of the 
currency, and for loans he is already paying 9 or 10 per cent., 
and will soon have to raise his terms, The premium of 83 
on gold, perhaps, represents the immediate anxiety of the 
community while the battles in Virginia are reported from 
day to day; but unless Grant soon enters Richmond as a 
conqueror, public confidence is not likely to be re-established. 

e electioneering intrigues and party conflicts of the spring 
have been temporarily interrupted by the more pressing 
interest of the war. ‘The capture of Richmond would put an 
end to all suggestions for peace, while it would confine the con- 
test for the Presidency to the successful General and to the present 
head of theGovernment. On the other hand, the return of Grant 
to the Potomac with his object unaccomplished might perhaps, 
after a short interval, incline the nation, for the first time, to 
listen to the advocates of peace. If there were any proposal 
of a peaceable separation, England and France would of 
course be willing to tender their good offices if they could con- 
tribute to promote the common object. There is at present, how- 
ever, no reason to suppose that any abatement has taken place 
in the Northern jealousy of foreign interference. Advice would 
probably be met with a discourteous rebuff, and the display 
of force in. the background which mainly distinguishes 
bj rac from argument would, in the present instance, be 
wholly out of place. It will be better to allow the Northern 
people to change their resolutions at their own pleasure than 
to anticipate the teaching of experience. If negotiations 
once commenced, it is possible that foreign mediators might 
perform a useful function by smoothing down irritated feelings 
on both sides. For the present, all speculations of the kind 
are premature, for, while a victory would remove throughout 
the North all doubt of complete success, a Confederate 
triumph might possibly render any mention of peace dan- 
gerous during the first outbreak of disappointment. Some- 
what later, the unpalatable lessons of adversity would perhaps 
receive a more patient hearing. 


THE INSPECTORS’ REPORTS. 
HE decision at which the House of Commons has 
arrived, that the inquiry into the mutilation of Inspectors’ 
Reports is to be treated as a judicial question, is one that 
perhaps could not have been avoided. If people say that 


their honour is impeached, it is difficult to refuse them the 
satisfaction of being put upon their trial. But it is much to 
be regretted that the general question which interests the public 
should be merged in the personal question which affects 
only a few individuals. It may, or may not, turn out that the 
practices which have been imputed to the chiefs of the Office 
were in reality the acts of their subordinates. But, what- 
ever the result of that inquiry may be, it is of much more 
moment to the public that precautions should be taken for the 
future that the money entrusted to the Education Depart- 
ment shall be properly spent, The power of the Office to 
spend is checked only by the independent reports of the 
Inspectors. Unless some rules are laid down by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to control the depart- 
ment, it is easy to see that the omnipotent Secretary will 
soon reduce the independence of the Inspectors to a shadow. 
It is very possible that the sort of Committee which 
is to be appointed may qme to an accurate conclusion 
touching the merits or the sins of Mr. Lowe or Lord Gran- 
vitte. But that will be a poor compensation for the loss of 
such an inquiry as would confirm and protect the only instru- 
ment of control which the public still retains over an expen- 
diture of nearly a million of money. 


The mode in which the appointment of this Committee has 
been handled by the Government leaves room for the suspicion 
that the permanent officers of the Department have not been 
inactive. Mr. Lincen sees his power slipping from him, and 
he dreads an inquiry which shall throw an unpleasant glare 
of publicity upon the position he has hitherto occupied. It 
was not possible that an inquiry should be altogether avoided ; 
and, therefore, the object has been to narrow it as closely as 
possible. Every precaution was taken to make it as purely 
personal to Mr. Lowe as was practicable, and, that there 
might be no mistake about the matter, the peculiar judicial 
form of Committee has been substituted for the tribunal 
which has been ordinarily in use. This course, if it had 
been taken in a straightforward fashion, might have 
been explained upon the theory of a desire to spare the 
susceptibilities of Mr. Lowe. But the curious manner in 
which it was introduced upon Tuesday night indicates 
a consciousness of some secret plan. The Committee 
had been granted before Whitsuntide. The list of names 
which it was to contain was, it appears, arranged in the usual 
manner by the Government, and notice was given that 
on Monday last Lord Patmerston himself would move it. 
No hint during all that time had been given of any de- 
sire to change the character of the inquiry from a general 
investigation of the practice of the Department into a special 
trial of Mr. Lower. But on Monday night, for some 
unexplained reason, the Government did not move the 
Committee of which they had given notice. It was de- 
ferred till the following day, when there appeared a notice 
from Mr. CLay to move, as an amendment, the formal order 
by which the inquiry would cease to be an investigation into 
a public question, and would become the trial of an indi- 
vidual member of Parliament. The notice thus given at the 
last moment excited little attention. No one imagined that 
Lord PatmersToN was giving a sham notice which 
he did not mean to press, and was merely keeping 
it upon the paper for the purpose of masking the appa- 
rently hostile motion which it was his real intention to 
support. The attendance was consequently scanty, except in 
one fuvoured portion of the House. The mass of members 
seemed to have come to the conclusion that Lord Patwerston 
could easily hold his own against Mr. Cray, and that there 
was no need for them to help him. But exactly behind the 
Minister there began about midnight to gather a compact 
squadron of those peculiarly flexible and trusty satellites 
who form the Parliamentary staff of a Government. lt 
is said that the supporters of a Ministry may be 
divided into two classes— those who will support it 
when it is right, and those who will support it when 
it is in the wrong. It was a selection of the staunchest and 
sturdiest of the latter valuable class that had assembled— 
those who always hold themselves ready to ask a question for 
the purpose of dissipating awkward rumours, or to move an 
amendment under whose shadow a Government may retreat, 
or to cheer a floundering Minister. Lord Paterstoy, having 


‘| satisfied himself that his faithful adherents were assembled 


in sufficient numbers’ to oppose him, proposed his 

Committee almost without a word. Mr. Cray then 

moved his amendment, according to which the inquiry 

was to be conducted by five members who were wholly 

unfamiliar with the subject, without any kind of aid. 

It was, of course, likely that such a Committte would 
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be impartial, but it was as likely to conduct the inquiry 


with success as a judge would be to try a case of which 
he had never heard, if he were deprived of the help of either 
parties or counsel to produce witnesses and to examine them. 
But a more effective device for screening the Education 
Department from any kind of inquiry could hardly have been 
devised. Of course the faithful adherents of the Government 
rose one after the other in support of this amendment, pro- 
fessedly hostile to the Government proposition. The debate 
was continued for a while, and then Lord Patmerston rose 
again, and saying that he saw the opinion of the House, which he 
had carefully packed for the purpose, was against him, accepted 
the amendment. This outrageous specimen of what in the Ring 
is called a “cross” produced no little indignation, and the 
result was one of those edifying Parliamentary scenes in 
which the majority try to conquer by sheer numbers, and 
the minority foil them by repeated motions of adjournment. 

On Thursday, a compromise was agreed to which is not 
wholly satisfactory. The inquiry is to be into personal 
charges, not into general policy; but the tribunal will pro- 
bably not be unfairly constituted. It is to be hoped that it 
will not take too narrow a view of its duties, and will extend 
its investigation a little beyond thearea that has been covered by 
personalrecriminations. Every effort will be made by the officials 
to prevent it from handling too roughly that elaborate organi- 
zation which culminates in the unlimited and irresponsible 
authority of the Secretary. If it does not permit its investi- 
gations to be unduly circumscribed, much good will no doubt 
result from the inquiry. But much will still remain behind 
which it will need a Committee with considerably larger powers 
to clicit. Before the difficulties can be appreciated under which 
the Inspectors have had to labour in furnishing the public 
with the information which they alone can give, it will be 
necessary to inquire more closely into the nature of the 
intercourse which has existed between them and _ their 
superior officers. The truth is that, in all branches of 
the public service, the relations between superiors 
and subordinates demand revision. The power of the 
superior is so great, the bureaucracy that supports him 
is so compact, the secrecy which veils his proceedings is so 
impenetrable, that the subordinates are at his mercy. It is 
in his power to close their career abruptly, and deprive them, 
perhaps in advanced lite, of their sole hope of subsistence; 
and from this power there is no appeal. Armed with it, 
he may give the rein to overbearing manners or insolent 
instincts without fear of rebuke. His powers of repression 
are far too uncontrolled to suffer his subordinates to 
betray him, however grossly he may depart from his 
duty. The vast majority of those who fill high stations in our 
Civil Service are restrained by their own self-respect from 
taking such an advantage of their position. But there are 
exceptions to every rule; and the mystery in which it has 
been the policy of departmental chiefs to shroud their offices 
makes it impossible for either Parliament or the public to 
ascertain, in any particular case, whether it is the rule or the 
exception that prevails. 


LIMITED PARTNERSHIPS. 


HE temper of the House of Commons seems decidedly 
favourable to the Bill which Mr. ScHo.erie.p has intro- 
duced for the purpose of legalizing partnerships with limited 
liability, but an impression still lingers there, and is not unlikely 
to be more strongly manifested in the House of Lords, that 
the project involves a rather sweeping innovation upon prin- 
ciples which we have been taught to reverence. In reality, 
however, the principle on which the Bill is based has long been 
recognised, and the measure may more properly be described as 
one for amending the machinery, than for extending the prin- 
ciple, of limited liability. As long as English law has existed 
we have had among us limited partnerships. Every corpora- 
tion under the common law isa partnership whose liability is 
limited in the most absolute way. Every railway company 
enjoys the same privilege, and the theory of the old law 
certainly was not that limited liability was a thing to be 
abhorred, though the privilege was granted only to 
those who could’ obtain Royal or Parliamentary sanction for 
their incorporation. The working of limited liability as applied 
to large concerns was eminently successful, and, even when 
prejudice was strongest on the subject, it never occurred to 
any one to suggest that the Bank of England and the London 
and North-Western Railway Company were less stable because 
their liabilities were limited to their rate assets. 
It is curious to trace the steps by which the idea of limited 
liability gradually extended itself. When commercial enter- 


prise commenced the rapid advance which has been the 
distinguishing feature of modern times, it was felt that the old 
restrictions by which incdrporation and limitation of liability 
were conceded only to a few favoured applicants must be 
relaxed; and the first notion was to grant the privilege of 
incorporation, and at the same time to maintain in full force 
the theory of unlimited liability which had taken possession 
of the courts of law. Hence arose joint-stock banks, and the 
old class of joint-stock companies; and the results, though on 
the whole beneficial, included a very large crop of bubble 
schemes. It was plain that the enormous risk imposed on 
every one who took a share or interest in a commercial specu- 
lation did not much check the progress of the wildest manias. 
At the same time, it undoubtedly did exclude the class of 
safe men whose presence and whose means might in a thou- 
sand cases have converted failure into success. It is now 
nearly ten years since incorporation with limited liability, 
instead of being the privilege of a few, was put within the 
reach of any set of men who chose to conform to a few simple 
regulations. Opinions may differ as to the result. It would 
be easy to make a long list of limited companies whose term 
of existence has been as short as their credit; but it is remark- 
able that the great and disastrous smashes have been confined 
for the most part to companies of the unlimited order—such 
as the Royal British Bank, the Glasgow and Liverpool Banks, 
and others that might be named—while the failures among the 
limited companies have almost always been on a moderate 
scale. To a certain extent, this contrast may be ascribed to 
the principle itself, because it must have some tenden 
to induce caution in dealing with limited companies which 
have their reputation still to make, and this caution can 
scarcely fail to keep their powers of mischief within compara- 
tively narrow limits. The vast number of companies now in 
vigorous operation and in full credit, under the modern law, 
is the real vindication of the doctrine which it embodies. As 
a practical principle, limited liability has taken firm root, and 
now the most wary men of business have ceased to look 
askance at a bank or a manufactory because it is conducted 
without the supposed safeguard of the old partnership law. 
At the present time, two marked movements are visible in the 
commercial world. Old private banks are merging them- 
selves in joint-stock banking associations, and old joint- 
stock banks are being converted into, and supplemented by, 
corporations as strictly limited as the Bank of England itself 
What is safe for a bank ought to be safe for any other busi- © 
ness, and the balance of opinion among mercantile men would 
probably be found to preponderate largely in favour of the 
limitation of liability. 

If this is a correct view of the gradual revolution 
which has been going on so quietly of late, it is cer- 
tain that a bill like Mr. Scno.erietp’s can involve no 
new principle. It is merely a question of the machinery by 
which a corporate or quasi-corporate character, with the inci- 
dent of limited liability, can be acquired. At present, the 
process which Parliament has provided is in some respects too 
cumbrous for any concern which is intended to be carried on 
by a few partners. Still any firm which chooses to add to its 
constituents half a dozen partners (it may be with inappre- 
ciable shares) can at once incorporate itself and relieve its 
members of all liability beyond the amount of their subscrip- 
tion. But in order to do this, the outward form and internal 
management of a company must be assumed. There must be 
shares and votes and directors, and much of the parapher- 
nalia which, however necessary for the working of large 
societies, are extremely inconvenient in partnerships on 
a small scale. The fiction of a company has never- 
theless been largely employed to confer corporate rights 
and freedom from fev liability on the members of 
private firms. Examples of this transformation may be 
seen over the windows of a thousand shops where the 
old familiar A. B. and Co. has been replaced by A. B.’s 
Patent Company, Limited. Now, if this can be allowed with 
safety, there is no conceivable reason why the transformation 
should be encumbered by inappropriate machinery. Many 
persons would willingly invest money in a private business if 
they could do so without incurring all the risks of ordinary 
sleeping eam or mixing themselves up with anything 
bearing the name of a joint-stock company; and it is easy 
enough to devise regulations which will render this possible 
without destroying the stimulus to management which 
is afforded by personal responsibility. A partnership com- 
posed of a moderate number of mem in which the active 
managers are kept alive to their duties by the sense of 
unlimited liability, while the capital always floating in 
the market is not driven away by the dread of in- 
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definite loss, is not a bad type of a trading concern, 
although such a class of partnerships might include its 
proportion of fraudulent associations just as is found to be 
the case with the unlimited partnerships which are now in 
fashion. The fact seems to be, that the measure of liability 
has very little to do with the growth of fraudulent schemes. 
We suspect that those who are concerned in such projects no 
more calculate on the extent of their liability in the event of 
their plans turning out ill than a clever burglar does on the 
length of the sentence which may await him ; and it is certain 
that the enforcement of unlimited responsibility has not 
shown much tendency to discourage the formation of firms 
which live on accommodation paper and, after a brilliant 
career, collapse at the first great crisis, to the dismay and 
ruin of their confiding creditors. ” 


The main object, then, of the Bill now before Parliament is 
simply to provide a more convenient means for the partial ac- 
quisition of limited liability than the formation of a company ; 
and it is remarkable that, in its essence, it is very similar to the 
old Partnership Bill, which was introduced as the companion 
measure to the first Act for limiting the liability of com- 
panies. The struggle against the principle was so keenly 
maintained at that time that the more important measure was 
only pushed through at the end of the Session by the sacrifice 
of the sister-bill; and the defective state of the legal appa- 
ratus for the purpose is, in truth, the consequence of the 
Parliamentary tactics by which Lord Patmerston carried 
the principle against all the efforts of a stubborn minority. 
The time has now come when this blot upon the law should 
be removed, and Mr. Scuorerietp’s Bill is, at any rate, 
good enough in form to admit of being worked into a satis- 
factory shape. It does not by any means adopt all the 
peculiarities of the partnerships en commandite which flourish 
in France and elsewhere; but the broad scheme of leaving 
all managing partners under the check of unrestricted 
liability, and protecting mere sleeping partners (on certain 
conditions) from loss beyond the amount of their venture, is 
common to all arrangements of the kind. Another part of 
the Bill which promises to be of great practical use is that 
which enables partnerships to act in a quasi-corporate 
capacity under their style or firm. This is a subject on which 
law and usage have long been in direct antagonism. A man 
who holds a bill accepted by Barnes, or a cheque on Coutts, 
looks to the firm for payment, and is wholly indifferent as to 
its constitution ; and the whole scheme of mercantile accounts 
and transactions is based upon the idea of the corporate cha- 
racter of each house of business. But the instant that legal 
proceedings become necessary, the imaginary corporation dis- 
solves into its constituent elements, and infinite trouble and 
expense, and occasionally a total miscarriage of justice, 
result from the impracticability of dealing with all 
the members of an extensive firm. This inconvenience 
Mr. ScHOLEFIELD proposes to obviate by a legal recognition of 
a firm as a species of corporation, and, like every other reform 
which brings law and custom more into harmony, this simple 
amendment of the law will have a value far greater than 
might at first sight be attributed to a mere technical authority 
to sue and be sued in a particular name. The details, how- 
ever, of this part of the Bill seem to require some revision. 
It is not impossible that the old controversy as to the prin- 
ciple of limited liability may be once more raised before the 
Partnership Amendment Bill will be allowed to pass; but 
even its opponents should be able to see that, when once 
the broad principle is decided against their views, it is the 
concern of all parties to adapt the form of the law to the 
doctrines which it is intended to embody. [If limited 
liability is sound in principle, it ought not to be necessary 
for a firm to call itself a joint-stock company in order to 
obtain it. If it is not, the existing law as to companies 
should be either repealed or so far modified as to prevent 
its use by private partnerships. This we believe no one 
would now suggest, and the only legitimate alternative is 
such a measure as that which is now slowly working its way 
through Parliament. 


EARLY RISING. 


Wwe Franklin was in Paris in 1792, he published a docu- 
m 


ent which was intended to suggest a great improvement 
in Parisian life. Some new sort of lamp had just been invented, 
with the brilliancy and burning of which every one wasmuch pleased. 
But then the oil, it was thought, would be very expensive, and the 
question was, whether it would pay to burn the lamp, and whether 
wax and tallow would not answer best on the whole. Franklin 
suggested that there was a kind of light that was more brilliant 


than the light either of oil or wax, a light pleasant to the eyes, 
and that cost absolutely nothing. This light was the light of the 
sun. By an elaborate calculation he showed how much of this 
light was wasted, and how much artificial light was bought at a 
great cost instead. He took upon himself, with the audacity of a 
common-sense philosopher in a humorous vein, to assert that the 
average daily time during which each individual used artificial 
light unnecessarily was seven hours a day. He multiplied these 
hours by the amount of the population, calculated how much wax or 
tallow cote away in an hour, and, as a grand result, evolved that, 
if the Parisians would be guided by him, and use the sunlight when 
they might, they would save four millions gusting © year. The 
whole line of argument illustrates very effectively the sort of lan- 

age generally held about early rising and the use of the morning 

urs Foniiie ures ht so far, that there is in every large city 
a waste of artificial light, although it is hard to say how much, 
and that, within certain limits, it is better to work by daylight. 
But this is all. His calculation—which, it must be acknowledged, 
was made in the days before calculations had been found out, and 
when they probably imposed on their makers as much as on 
readers—was a transparent fallacy throughout. The time which 
some few persons, in the height of summer, might have by day- 
light, instead of by candlelight, might be seven hours, although 
this is scarcely possible; but then they must be persons in 
the constant habit of burning candles from nine in the evening till 
four in the morning. In winter, there is no daylight whatever 
lost. In spring, there is certainly not more than from two to three 
hours lost. And then Franklin’s paper supposes that, if people once 
see that it will be cheaper to use the sun, they will sacrifice their 
whole life to attaining this one advantage, which is absurd. But, 
however absurd it may be, it is an al ity that pervades much 
of the popular about the distribution of time, and 
especially about getting up early in the morning, In a 
vague way it is assumed that there is something mysteri- 
ously good about getting up early, and that it is a great 
sign of virtue. The proverb tells us that rising early makes 
people healthy, weal ny and wise. The mudlarks who get 
up to prowl about the banks of the Thames at dawn 
may be healthy enough, but, if they are either wealthy or 
wise, they do not look it. Bishop Ken exhorted his soul to run 
its course with the sun, which in poetry is all very well, but can 
scarcely mean that man in this particular degree of latitude ought 
to do his duty for eight hours more in summer than in winter. That 
all this praise of early rising has a basis is undeniable, but at the 
same time it is a very hazy kind of praise, and it may be worth 
while to clear up its value. 

The slightest reflection will show that there is nothing very 
virtuous abstractedly in the mere getting out of bed soon after 
sunrise. In an Italian town, for example, it is impossible to be up 
before the rest of the world. The enly way to get out of bed before 
any of your neighbours is not to go to bed atall. Let a tourist think 
he is going to anticipate the — and saunter out about two 
in the morning. pi. = here -— there a Paeenteing 
man turning w under a cart, or lounging on the , or 
languid] » g a friend one shade sleepy than bim- 
self, ut no tourist ever thought that these Italians were 
doing anything particularly virtuous by C mtare up at two in the 
morning. At ounix, all the English world is quite ready for 
anything by five or six way tower long mountain expeditions 
require early — In the and West Indies every one gets 
up soon after daylight, takes a canter and a bath; and people do 
this, not because it is high-principled, but because it is 
able. Some little time an Indian civilian was exhorted by a 
friend to leave off the fatal habit of drinking. Of course he must 
not be his reformation too suddenly; the first step was to 
reduce him to a settled allowance. So he and his friend, after 
some discussion, at last that he should thenceforth limit 
himself to a pint of brandy, a bottle of sherry, and two bottles of 
pale aleaday. At the end of a week the friends met, and the 
reformer asked the reformed how he was getting on, and whether 
he stuck to the agreement. He replied that he was getting on 
pretty well, and kept to his promise religiously, but, as he invari- 
ably got through the whole quantity by seven o’clock in the 
morning, he found the rest of the day rather dull. Obviously 
this civilian must have been an early riser, but it is equally obvious 
that his early rising had nothing to do with virtue. e same 
people who would sit up late in England get up early in India, and 
they ch the sky and not their minds, by crossing the ro Aa 
of Suez. erefore, when it is said that early rising is a mark of 
virtue, it can only be meant that this is virtuous if the climate is 
unfavourable to it. In a hot country, or even in a mild country, it 
is no more meritorious than taking dinner at seven o'clock is 
meritorious in London. But in a cold dismal climate it is 
meritorious. Even this, however, cannot be pushed very far. In 


U Norway, for example, it is dark all day in the winter and 
| al ple, y 


night in the summer. There is no awaking and be- 
the course of duty with the sun, for the sun is either 
always up or never up, and so his moral example comes to nothing 
there. y rising can, therefore, only be a virtue in countries 
having some such position as that of England on the earth's 


surface, and the. virtue ym de is principally the virtue of — 


triumphing over an unfay le climate. 

In the same way it is said that early rising is particularly 
healthy, which is true, but true within very narrow hmits. The 
morning air—that is, the air as felt shortly after sunrise—is gene- 


! rally very cold and very damp. Forabout two hours after sunrise, 
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even in the middle of summer, the air is chill and full of vapour. 
Why should any one take any special trouble to get up to breathe 
it?” Mr. Kingsley says he loves the east wind, and enthusiastic 
parson-poets may love anything, but the east wind is still wretch- 
edly biting and disagreeable, So, and popular wisdom 
may say that there is nothing like a bracing walk before breakfast ; 
but the air is foggy and chilling before breakfast during nine 
months in the year, in spite of proverbs and popular wisdom. Nor, 
however fine the morning may be, is it certain that exercise in the 
open air before eating is healthy. It suits the strong, but 
it often does not suit the weak; and persons weak in consti- 
tution who turn out early and get a headache in order to 
please proverb-makers who were anonymous in their life-time, 
and who have been long sinee dead and buried, show that 
their weakness is not merely a bodily one. What is true is that, 
for some few people, early rising is decidedly healthy. Strong 
people with no tendency to headache, or to diseases of the chest 
and throat, may benefit by going all the year round into the open 
air before they call upon their digestion to undertake their break- 
fast. Nine persons out of ten in good health would benefit by a 
short walk before breakfast on a fine summer morning; and per- 
sons who are very busy in the day, and who, if they take any 
exercise at all, must take it before their time is absorbed by 
rofessional claims, naturally gain by getting up to take exercise. 
ith them it is not that early rising is healthy in any special way, 
but that exercise between seven and eight in the morning is very 
much better than no exercise at all. Then, if it is said that the 
time gained by early rising need not be spent in exercise but may 
be devoted to study, the question arises whether this is a good 
distribution of time or not, and there can be no general answer. 
Something will depend on the temperament of the individual, and 
something on his means. If he does not suffer from chilliness, or if 
he can afford to have some special arrangement for lighting his fire, 
he may do a great amount of work in the early hours. A Duke who 
died a short time ago used. to keep a servant whose special and 
almost sole business-it was to get up at four, and make everything 
perfectly comfortable for the Duke by five. This certainly 
mitigated the bore of getting-up; but if people are to light their 
own fire, and perhaps to lay it—which is scarcely avoidable if they 
work in the same room at night and in the morning—and if they 
are then going to kill time by cooking up coffee or chocolate for 
themselves, they probably will not find they have done very much 
by the time that the rest of the family is ready for breakfast. 
Something, too, depends on the nature of the work. It is possible 
to do some kinds of work early in the morning when it is 
scarcely possible to do other kinds, Seott, indeed, wrote his 
novels between five and eight in the morning, but this is 
only one among the many marvels of Scott's facility of com- 
ition. Most men find it comparatively easy to do anything 
in the nature of business early—to write letters, get up documents, 
settle accounts, and so forth—but very hard to ro om to draw 
on the faney, or to make marketable jokes. It is also to be said 
ing weighs upon the spirits of many persons by filling 
them with the haunting thought that they are unusually virtuous, 
and are doing a fine thing; and every one knows how easily time 
is wasted when the attention is being constantly diverted to self- 
complacent reflections. Nor does this pride of early rising pass 
away so soon as might be mes Quite elderly men, who have 
got up early for years, have known to write to friends, and 
to date their letters at such or such a place, four o'clock in the 
morning ; and it is obvious that this must be a source of satisfaction 
to them, for no one would think of specit ing that a letter was 
written at nine or ten o’clock, or any other hour when letters are 
ordinarily written. 

How, then, does it come that early rising has been so much 
praised, and that this praise is in a certain measure deserved? In 
the first place, there is much negative and what we may term edu- 
cational merit in early rising. Parents and guardians, teachers and 
masters, are all in favour of early rising, because it supplies an easy 
cheek on the conduct of those for whose good conduct they 
are responsible. The Head of an Oxford College used 
some time to rely on a check of much the same kind. 
He did not know much about the undergraduates of 
his College, nor was it his business to do so, ‘Lhe Headship 
of an. Oxford College would be a very poor and a 
very changed thing if op duties went with it. How- 
ever, this particular Head had a conscience so far sensitive 
that it made him wish to know, in a rough and ready way, and 
without trouble, which of his young men were good and which 
were bad. So he used to ask the unde uates in batches to 
breakfast, and cunningly watched their appetites. If they 
ate their mutton chops freely, they were set down as good; if 
they ate languidly, shirked the fat, and so on, they were set down 
as bad. This excellent man knew that a young student with an 
obvious eagerness for chops could not have been very drunk the 
night before, In the same way, a young person who gets up early 
is almost certain to be a young person who does not sit up late, 
whe does not smoke he ought to 

oung ladies, again, who get up, generally get up to ; 
although it is curious that they should want this extra time with 
fourteen hours of perfect leisure every day of the year, yet, as they 
do get up to read, it shows that they have more energy and more 
intellect than most of their sex, and so their older friends ap- 
plaud the act. In the next place, we may guess that much of 
the praise of early rising forms part of that general peave of the 
country, and especially of the country in summer, which occupies 


that early 


so large a e in lish , and above all in the of 
Milton. If is foolish in it may be said to 
to waste the beauties of the country in summer by living in a town, 
so it is foolish to waste the beauties of the country on a summer 
morning by lying in bed until the'sun is high in the sky. There 
are many beauties of the country in summer which can only be 
seen in the morning, and many sweet scents that can then only be 
enjoyed. Those who delight keenly in these summer pleasures 
naturally wish to delight in them for as many hours as possible ; 
and as it is the common tendency of all men to upbraid others for 
not enjoying what they themselves enjoy, country enthusiasts 
pent ee grin think it a serious fault in their friends that they 
too do not turn out at sunrise. 


THE ’ISMS. 


rae Times’ New York Correspondent told us in one of his late 
letters that, in that city, as in England, the month of May is 
consecrated in a peculiar manner to meeti What a May meeting 
in this country means we all know. It is the field-day of some 
philanthropic or religious society. A New York May meeting is 
something of the same sort, but the ingenious American nation 
has hit on a generic name for that which it represents, which is 
more vivid than any ate — epithet. New York May 
meetings represent the isms. There are the Woman’s Rights 
Ism, Abolitionism, Teetotalism, and lastly Spiritualism, which, as 
Our Own Correspondent (who appears, by the way, to look through 
a microscope at American failings) informs us, is torn by a 
schism between the spirits who recognise marriage and those who 
aspire to Free Love. There are, no doubt, other sects besides these, 
each a to set the world more or less to rights upon a plat- 
form of its own. It is well worth while to consider these ’Isms a 
little, and to try to understand the function which they discharge 
in life. They suggest several perfectly distinct questions. Why 
are they so contemptible to one section of the community? Why 
are they so indispensable to another section? Are they really of 
any, and what, use to the world at large ? 

It is not very difficult to solve the question why ‘Isms are hateful 
and contemptible to a large section of the community. From the 
man whose wife wants him to embark in some undertaking which 
he does not care for, up to the nation which is preached at by a 
ae yg society, there is no one who does not hate to be 

ored; and this is not merely because the mere worry is 
vexatious, but because in many, perhaps in most cases, the 
systematic bore understands so very little the person whom 
he bores. For instance, a teetotaller goes pounding over his 
dreary statistics about the quantity of crime caused by drink, the 
amount of money laid out in it, the number of persons who could 
be drowned in the porter annually consumed in London, and other 
topics of the same kind, as if the whole human race might and 
ought to be divided into the drunken and the sober—as if there 
were not an overwhelming majority of people who through 
life without having very much to do vith liquor in any form, 
and as if drunkenness were not confined almost exclusively 
to the Northern races, who are not on the whole very much better 
or very much worse off than their Southern neighbours. In a word, 
crotchets look so very small to those who are not under their in- 
fluence that it is hardly matter of surprise that they should 
despise and rather dislike those who are. They cannot help feeling 
that crotchet-mongers do them an injustice which probably may 
be unintentional, but which is nevertheless, real. 

There is another and a stronger reason for disliking crotchets, and, 
when well understood, it explains one of the chief grounds upon 
which those who are under their influence like them. A person 
primate = | employed in any common profession or occupation ma 
either feel that he is or that he is not satistied with the way in whic 
he is passing his life. If he feels that, on the whole, he is about 
as well employed as he —— to be, he will resent the implied 
censure cast upon him by an ’lsm which must in general 
upon the supposition that the common walks of life are unclean 
as well as common. ‘Isms are to a Protestant community, me 
in a modified degree, what monasteries are in Roman Catholic 
countries. They are in the nature of eddies and backwaters, 
chosen by those who prefer them because the main stream is con- 
sidered to be dirty, and more or less unwholesome and dangerous. 
The silent antagonism which exists between the disciples of 
special crotchets and those who live the common life of all the 
world, is only one case of the almost perennial antagonism between 
the lay and the ascetic view of things. ‘Those who dislike "Isms 
consider them as more or less mean substitutes for the established 
organized duties of life. Those who like them seem, consciously 
or unconsciously, to enjoy the process of paying a light and easy 
quit-rent in full of all demands upon their energies. We may not 
be of much use in our respective occupations, but we have glori- 
ously asserted a mildly unpopular cause. We have formed part of 
a sect of believers in (say) Woman’s Rights, the members of which 
all agree to praise and puff each other on every possible occasion, and 
this we have done at the expense of taking our proportion of the 
wicked ridicule which is poured on the movement collectively. 
This is a soothing reflection to a man who has passed his day —as 
he is in the habit of passing all his days—not, indeed, ill or 
dishonestly, but monotonously, and without any marked or defi- 
nitely assignable benefit to the human race except that which 
accrues to it from the addition of a certain small amount of 
wealth to the common stock, 
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Tt requires an exertion of mind of which few people seem 
to be capable to understand that, of the good which most 
men do for their neighbours in the course of a lifetime, 
nearly all is done in the prosecution of their common busi- 
ness, and without the least reference to the interests of any 
other person than themselves. Suppose, for instance, an under- 
writer has passed many years in insuring ships, and has 
made a fortune by it, and has also during the same 

riod been actively enga as a member of the Committee 
of an efficient hospital. hen the services which he has ren- 
dered to mankind come to be reckoned up, can it be doubted that 
by contributing to the security of navigation, say for eight hours 
a day for forty years, he has done much more to increase the 
comfurt of human life than by sitting on the Committee of 
St. George’s Hospital, for an hour or two every fortnight? Nay, 
it is true, though it is not altogether an obvious truth, that the 
efforts by which he has provided comforts for himself and for his 
family—he and they forming part of the human race—have added 

uite as much to human happiness as they would have added if 
the same amount of comfort had been divided rateably amongst 
all the inmates of a hospital. Suppose he and his own household 
have consumed twenty tons of enjoyment. That would give 
somewhere about forty-five pounds to each of a thousand sick 
people, which might be a sensible alleviation of their miseries, but 
the total quantity would in either case be precisely the same. Few 
ople, however, see, or at all events are satisfied with, this kind of 
Fenevclehice. The notion that efforts which benefit themselves as 
well as their neighbours are in some way infected with an original 
taint, and that they must be purified by some mixture at least of 
disinterested exertion for their neighbours, be it ever so little, goes 
deep down into human nature, and exercises a strong influence 
over all our conduct. And it would be hard to say that the self- 
distrust which it implies is altogether ill-founded. Itis by no 
means unnatural that busy people, for their own sakes and to con- 
vince themselves that they do care for others as well as themselves, 
should wish to bestow some other benefits on the world at large 
than those of which they themselves get the principal share. 

These opposite views as to the nature of Isms give a good 
practical test for deciding upon their value. There are good 
reasons either for liking or for disliking them. They de- 
serve to be liked if they merely air and trot out the 
benevolent feelings, as im the case of ey schools, 
rivate charity to the sick er unfortunate, and the like. They 
wat to be disliked if they fly in the face of society at large, and 
discredit its general institutions and ways of proceeding. ‘This, 
however, is no doubt subject to the possibility that the "Ism may 
be right, and society at large wrong. It is curious and instructive 
to observe how very seldom this is the case, and how nearly it 
may be alleged to be universally true that movements of a re- 
forming kind, based upon a general condemnation of any existi 
state of things, are almost always entirely wrong. They may be, an 
often are, directed at real evils, but they are almost always in the 
spud of the fly on the wheel. They mistake the remedy, 
hey make a noise and a hubbub, and they do no sort of good, or, 
at least, none to speak of. 


The history of nearly every agitation that can be mentioned 
against a standing evil confirms the truth of this. Look, for in- 
stance, at the Peace Society. No one doubts that war is an evil—an 
evil greater than any other except the toleration of the evils which 
make war inevitable ; but what use has there been in agitating 
against it? Since the invention of Quakerism at least there has 
been.a constant series of protests against war. They have con- 
tinued with more or less energy for about two hundred years, and 
have generally been loudest just before particularly bloody and 
obstinate wars. Yet no doubt wars have been diminishing in fre- 
quency. They are by no means so common as they used to be, 
and men are ar nee to see in a strong light the objections 
to engaging in m. The Peace Society is itself one of 
the eflects of this sentiment, not one of its causes. It is the 
same with every one of the ?Isms which are at present prominent 
in America. The Temperance movement has done little to 
diminish drunkenness. Drunkenness itself is diminishing because 
people are pe becoming alive to its evils. There probably is 
not a more sober class of men in the world than English gentlemen 
of the presentday. Their fathers were less sober, and their grand- 
fathers were decidedly intemperate. Yet there is no class whoma 
Temperance lecturer would address with less chance of success. 
It will be the same with other classes in due time. The advan- 
tages of sobriety will be understood, the level of education will be 
raised, and drunkenness will cease to be attractive. Take, again, 
the question of Women’s Rights. No doubt it is a real grievance, 
as far as it goes, that there should be so much difficulty as 
there is in finding employment for unmarried women who 
are above the class of domestic servants. By degrees, and by 
repeated experiments, means will probably be found to set 
this to rights, and a certain number of employments will be 
discovered appropriate for women of this class, but the Women’s 
Rights agitation has no tendency, or next to none, to promote 
this result. It can only hold meetings about the process, and 
scream over it as it goes on. American Abolitionism did next to 
nothing towards the abolition of slavery till the civil war gave it un- 
looked-for opportunities. The only exception to this impotence of 
social agitation is to be found in cases where, from the nature of 
the case, nothing is wanted but a simple change in the law. The 
abolition of West Indian slavery, or the repeal of the duties on 
corn, were matters which could be managed by agitators, because 


they had a definite point to in procuring the enactment of @ 

statute. If the agitation boon 

only by voluntary ration, those who took part in it might 

= passed their lives in talking, without producing any percep- 
result, 


“THERE’S NOTHING IN THE PAPER.” 


VERYBODY is familiar with Leech’s illustration of a short 
4-4 dialogue on this topic between two gentlemen in a coffee- 
house, one of whom has patiently studying the Times for the 
last hour, and the other as impatiently waiting to study it. 
“Would you like to look at the paper? there's nothing in it,” 
says the replete reader. “ Then why the deuce have you kept it so 
long?” answers, with unsuppressed surliness, the man who has 
been at once hungering for news and distracted from all other 
meditation by seeing and hearing the newspaper flourishing about 
“in hand ” before his very eyes. And evecfidy is apt to think 
the reply a most stinging and unanswerable one. General og mmo 
is naturally with the person who has suffered what is so - 
liar and frequent a grievance to us all in turn. All of us, when 
anxious to get hold of to-day’s Times in a public place, have either 
seen it in hands which were loth to quit it, or hoes told by the 
waiter that it was engaged out of the room. Time after time has 
each of us been wound up to a pitch of weary irritation like that 
of Mariana in the moated grange, by the recurrence of this 
small annoyance, for which it was impossible to find a 
remedy. e after time has each of us_ been sickened 
the waiter’s officious proffer of the day before yesterd 
Times, which we knew by heart forty-eight hours ago, or of 
last Tuesday’s local weekly journal, staring with advertisements 
of provincial tradesmen and patent quack medicines, and screaming 
out a rabid leader as the organ of the great Conservative or 
Liberal party. Our feelings of proper politeness towards the 
man who keeps the newspaper in hand have been rubbed into 
such a sore by repeated acts of oppression in this kind—so ulcer- 
ated, as it were, by small cumulative doses of disgust—that, when 
Leech puts into a neat and compact form the very sentiment we 
are always tempted to whisper under our breath or in thought 
against the offender, we are drawn into full and unhesita’ 
approbation of the snub administered to the imaginary but typi 
personage of the drawing. We recognise the identical old gen- 
tleman who is always in such selfish possession of the paper we 
are wishing to read. We feel that he has unwarily waid Pimsalt 
een toa ayo, | retort, by accompanying the cheap civility of 
offering what he has kept so long and wants no longer with an 
unnecessary assertion that there is “nothing in it;” and we rejoice 
when the retort, more smart than courteous, is delivered accord- 


ly. 

yy we are generally disposed to believe that, when strictly 
examined, the statement that there is nothing in the paper will turn 
out unfounded. There is not only the argument derivable from the 
demeanour of the h ritical miscreant himself—Why the deuce 
have you kept it so long then? why have you been turning it 
over and over, folding it, crackling it, spelling it, following with 
your finger the lines of this and that column, using your toothpick 
about it, sipping your oe upon it, lifting your eyebrows over i 
and generally in your yplay going through all the potato, 
symptoms of an enlightened interest in public affairs —but there 
is a strong primd facie presumption, almost amounting to a moral 
certainty, that there is something in the Times of every day. 
Surely, we think, it is a wanton adding of insult to injury to 
keep the paper from us so long, and then smooth down our ruffled 
temper with the utterance of so monstrous an apparent figment. 
Do you really mean to say, Sir—we proceed mentally t to inquire— 
that there is nothing in those ninety-six columns? nothing in the 
leading articles, composed by the most talented and best-informed 
writers under the surveillance of the most able editor? nothing 
in the foreign and domestic intelligence, the City article, the law 
and police reports, the births, deaths, and marriages, and the whole 
mass of advertisements? In this transcript of the day’s life and 
the day’s wants of London and the universe, running through all 
classes and into all subjects—this wonder of typographical skill and 
energy—this repertory of facts and words, so comprehensive that an 
industrious foreigner might almost learn the togish lan, out 
of it—this living book of two sheets, which in Mr. Cobden’s eyes 
contains more valuable reading any day of the week than “all 
the works” of Thucydides—is there absolutely and literally 
nothing? Can any reasonable being expect to be believed when 
and so contrary to the spirit of the 
age 

bly: it were possible to clear our minds and our memories 
from the suspicion and irritation natural.te the subject, we might 
be tempted on consideration to modify our conclusions. Apart 
from the aggravating circumstance of the detentionof the journal in 
a comfortless coffee-room, where nobody has anything to do, after he 
has swallowed his tough steak and his bad wine, but to read the 
paper, there is nothing inhuman, immoral, foolish, or absurd, in 
felling a fellow-mortal that he will find the Times or other journal 
of the day barren and uninteresting, The statement is in fact 
made very frequently with the best and friendliest intentions. 
There are cases in which the true civility of handing over the 
newspaper consists, not in ag Would you like to see the day’s 
news?” but in the remark “There’s nothing in it.” What is 
really ‘meant by this eompendious phrase between persons upon 
a good understanding with each other is much as follows:— 
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[June 4, 1864. 


Dear Sir, or dear there is no reason why you, whose 
valuable time and brains are habitually well and fully employed, 
should trouble yourself to read to-day’s Times any more parti- 
cularly than the Times of any other day. The humble but 
competent reader who tells you so has carefully looked over the 
whole of it, and that is why he has unavoidably detained it so 
long. The world a to foing on much as usual. No new 
fact has been repo within the last twenty-four hours which, 
as an educated and intelligent observer, it is your duty or your 
interest not to miss. There is no fresh decisive or indecisive 
slaughter in Virginia. There is no new phase of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, the Danish war, or the London Conference, 
since yesterday morning. There are no Derby or Oaks stakes, 
or Ascot cup run for in to-day’s racing bulletin. There are no 
telegrams from anywhere. Nobody of world-wide reputation or 
high public position has been born, married, or died. Neither the 
Yelverton case, nor any other prominent scandal, has made any 
intelligible step f The House was counted out last night, 
or might as well have been. No mysterious crime was notified or 
came to trial P ps wap bi nobody was hung, and Sir George Grey 
did not let off any other murderer. The Bank hasn’t raised or 
lowered its rate of discount, or you don’t care if it has. 
In short, there is nothing happening which would interest you in 
the least, nor anything the ignorance of which would convict you 
of being an illiterate and ill-informed blockhead, even if you were 
so unlucky or so unhandy as to let that ignorance transpire. Trust 
a sincere well-wisher, and don’t waste your eyesight or your time 
in going through a mass of trivial details in small type, the rele- 
vance of which will have blown away by to-morrow. It is true 
that there is the usual number of columns of printed matter, 
arranged under the usual heads in the usual order. But, as the 
of them would leave you much where you were before, I 
abstain from troubling you with the circumstances to which they 
refer. The best abstract I can give you of their very negative 
contents is in saying, “ There’s nothing in the paper.” 
To make this simplest and shortest of abstracts honestly, rightly, 
and successfully, requires firmness and breadth of purpose, stren 
of temper and judgment, and a thorough knowledge of what 
really is important news. The member of a family circle 
who monopolizes the newspaper, and tells those around him 
that there is nothing in it, should not do so lightly, or 
without the sense that in so doing he is performing a 
responsible social function. He is bound to know, not only what 
full-blown facts or topics are of present general interest, but what 
budding topics and facts will grow into popularity and significance 
in the future. When such appear in the news of the day for the 
first titne, an infallible instinct will guide the eye of the heaven- 
born or practised newspaper-reader to them, however minute the 
indications of their coming bloom of a may be. If, on 
such occasions, the paper is laid down by the meng family 
news-taster with an assurance (express or implied) that there is 
nothing in it, his indolence or inefficiency will sooner or later meet 
its own reward. A very few instances of this sort of carelessness 
will go far to dispel the halo of oracular infallibility which ought to 
surround his epitome of each day’s news. The most —s 
acuteness of tion, the most singular thirst for gene 
information, suddenly develop themselves in the circle which is 
inning to di its habitual reader. Few persons come in for 
so much good-natured abuse, or so many effective taunts in a 
quiet way, as the brother or pape who has happened to forget to 
mention a few remarkable facts chronicled in the Times which 
has got unaccountably hidden out of the way. Authority 
once impaired is rarely regained, and the privilege of undis- 
turbed priority in the day’s news goes with it. The habit of 
cross-examination upon the topics peculiarly interesting to the 
several members of the family or coterie grows till the former 
autocrat feels as if undergoing a competitive examination for the 
civil service. At last the bewildered oracle abdicates, and the 
democratic zeal for knowledge inaugurates a new era of equalit 
before the paper, in which everybody reads the news for himself. 
And all this revolution takes place just because Paterfamilias has 
not understood his work thoroughly or done it conscientiously. 
Had he faithfully performed his mandate and not kept back the 
news till it became stale, had he judiciously cultivated and trained 
intelligent curiosity by proper and discriminating feeding instead 
of irritating it into abnormal hypertrophy by unnatural starvation, 
had he wisely and playfully neied the particular hobbies of 
inquisitiveness whi happened to mark any of his audience, he 
might be reading his Times in the dignity of an unquestioned 
paternal despotism now. He might still say on fit occasion that 
there was nothing in the paper, and his disciples would be ready 
t is com iv whether 8 paper contai 
anything or is likely to interest intimate 
friends. Either one knows the special tastes and sympathies of 
those among whom one habitually lives, or one judges of them 
instinctively pare own. Butit is a ticklish thing, and requires 
some nicety of judgment, to tell a chance acquaintance or a mere 
t in the paper worth reading. The 
man who sits ite you in a railwa i and politely 
asks you for the Ioan of your Times may have views of what con- 
stitutes interesting news diametrically opposite to your own. He 
may turn with intense anxiety to a part of the paper which you 
are in the habit of slipping over with a glance, just as a name in 
the day’s obituary, which conveys no idea to 
him a sudden shock of grief pain. Wa 


ere is nothi 


ourself, may give | highly complex system, i ively of 
to which portion | whi p if there i 


of the news custom or instinct first leads him, and you may per- 
haps form some vague notion what kind of topic he is mainly 
interested in; but, till the paper is in his hands, you have only his 
outward ap ce and demeanour to conjecture by. There are, © 
no doubt, certain types of people whom as pte! meets in 
travelling, concerning whose specialities of thought and conversa- 
tion it ought to be difficult to go far wrong. Suppose that 
the gentleman sitting opposite you wears a very long waistcoat, 
and trowsers very small down the leg, “a over 
the top of the instep of a Wellington boot. ou can 
see at once that he will think you a muff if you 
teH him there is no news in a in which he may read 
how Brother to Phaeton has been burnt to death in his horsebox 
when travelling to Doncaster. The eum 6 lady who knits 
worsted stockings in the train as she goes, and lets the ball of wool 
Cagralovt among the guards’ legs and porters’ barrows as she 
along the platform, would obviously hold you a base deceiver 
for saying there is no news, when the West African steamer has 
just brought a report that the King of Dahomey has crucified 
another black bishop with a cotton umbrella under his arm. The 
oung lady whose accurate toilette indicates that she is to be met 
y a nice phaeton at the next station, and driven to a picnic or 
archery meeting, would hardly thank you for the news that stocks 
are falling slightly, or that the Eastern question is on the a of 
being reopened. But as she may have a cousin in the Guards, 
and is sure to have a brother who is an officer of Volunteers, she 
will have a right to think you slow if she hears you say there is 
no news in to-day’s Zimes, in which she has already found out 
that a monster Volunteer review will be held next week, or that 
the Guards are to come home from Canada in the autumn. But, 
with such exceptions, the people everybody meets are outwardly 
very like each other; and it is certainly the safer, although the 
more cowardly way out of the puzzle, to hand the paper over with 
a oo? smile and say nothing. 
hile wane the last sentence, we have received the prospectus 
of an Index to the Times, to be published yearly. It is guaranteed 
to— 

Present a complete view of the history of the year, as written day by day, 
with marvellous fidelity. Without assistance can be traced in it the events 
and subjects which have agitated and perplexed nations, societies, and indi- 
viduals ; with the assistance of a file of the Times one can readily make 
himself conversant with all the details of these events and subjects, and that 
with microscopic accuracy. Price to subscribers, 5s. 

The announcement as all the difficulties of the topic we 
have been considering. henever again we are asked whether . 
there is anything worth remark in the day’s paper, we shall simply 
say—Take 5s., and be patient till some time in next year. What- 
ever events or subjects ought to-day to agitate or perplex your nation, 
your social circle, or your individual self, will then have been care- 
fully indexed for your convenience. Time and the impartial indexer 
will show you with microscopic accuracy—certainly much better 
than I can—whether there really was anything in to-day’s Times. 
Persuade everybody to follow your example, and only look at the 
last year’s indexes, and then nobody will suffer any more from the 

resent conventional necessity of being always well up with the 

y’s news. 


THE PEERS ON PARNASSUS. 


ORD STANHOPE is at once afflicted and astonished at the 
amount of success with which Greek iambics are cultivated. 
On the other hand, the collegiate tutors at Oxford and Cambridge 
are scandalized at the feeble pottering which meets their critical 
eye in attempts to translate ordinary English into Latin prose, It 
seems to be agreed that the class of translators is practically the same 
in either case. The only difference is that the versions of Shaks- 
peare into iambics are done by boys actually at school, whilst the 
versions or perversions of Hume or Addison into Latin prose are 
accomplished by the same boys when attempting to matriculate at 
the University. This, however, is hardly a reason why the latter 
performance should be worse of its kind than the former. We 
can only ony of such statements, with Davus in the play, non 
coherent. There must plainly be a huge exaggeration, however 
unintentional, on one side ; and we venture to think that the chances 
are that that side of the question is Lord Stanhope’s, inasmuch 
as the tutors speak from a personal knowledge of the facts to 
which they testify, while Lord Stanhope appeared to be 
alarming the House of Peers by hearsay statements merely. 
The tutors have looked over the exercises Recnaatven, and know 
their badness to their own sorrow; Lord Stanhope did not say 
that his admiration was based on a similar foundation. 

Lord Stanhope appears to put in a claim for upholding Latin 
verse composition at the expense of Greek. argument is 
something like this:—A great deal too much time is spent on 
Greek verses, as is proved by the great number of highly- 
finished specimens produced in the course of the year by sixth-form 
boys, and by the great number of other useful and valuable studies 
which they keep out. Latin verse, on the other hand, may be as 
heavy a tax on boys’ time, but it has various considerations to 
recommend it. It exercises a finishing influence on the mind, it has 
a secondary literature of its own in epigrams, vers de société, and the 
like, and it has embellished and enlivened the retirement of eminent 
= men. Now, in considering this argument, it is, we would 

gin by remarking, peddling work to attack one detail of a 
e other parts to 


ich it stands related. If is any t reason why 
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Greek should be made to clothe the ideas of our students, the 
burden of wna rests with those who urge objections against a 
particular branch of the tree to be cultivated; and to say 
that too much time is spent on that branch is to assume the 
question in debate. Is Greek worth knowing thoroughly ? is the 

ractical question. No doubt almost any knowledge of Greek 
Ce its value; but the old question revives between knowing one 
thing or a few things thoroughly, and many superficially. No one 
can doubt that the higher the status of any particular study the 
more it is worth while to pursue it thiednglty and Greek being 
at “the top of the tree” as regards linguistic study, we presume 
that, if any language is worth knowing thoroughly, it is Greek. 
Of course, difficulties may be interposed by various practical 
claims on a student’s time; but still the question is, what we 
should aim at, and on what idea our system should be based. 
And any change which would curtail and deteriorate the thorough- 
ness of a student’s training in the noblest of linguistic studies has 
a greater weight of presumption primd facie against it than Lord 
Stanhope seems able to conceive. 

The real reason why verse translation from English, whether 
into Greek or Latin, is valuable, is not for the sake of the fungous 
“anthologia” which thus springs up, nor because it furnishes a 
negotium in otio to refined leisure. As regards, indeed, the last 
topic, its adoption as an argument in favour of verse translation 
involves an inversion of cause and effect. Highly educated men, 
when released from severer duties, recreate themselves with these 
elegant trifles because their minds have been steeped in the 
medium, and imbued with the associations, which are the condi- 
tions of such a result. They do not pursue Greek or Latin trans- 
lation as a resource against ennui, but, having cultivated a 
particular mental habit on general grounds, they recur to it 
spontaneously when a love of mental elegance survives, and the 
hindrance of active duties is removed. And Lord Stanhope is 
probably mistaken in supposing that Greek verse may not be quite 
as successful in retaining this fascination as Latin. Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s recent version of Milton’s Comus is a case in point, save that 
his lordship, with public duties as grave as perhaps they are ever 
likely to be, finds still subseciva tempora to exercise his powers in 
their favourite direction. But this fact of iambics pursued amidst 
the duties of a lundlord and a public man rather strengthens the 
case as compared with that of the “longs and shorts” of the late 
Marquis of Wellesley, in which he loved, amidst retirement from 
the cares of State, 

revocare tuos, dulcis Etona, dies, 

It is almost a pity that, on a question which he had so peculiarly 
made his own, Lord Lyttelton was not heard in the House in reply 
to Lord Stanhope. As re the amount of time consumed in 
Greek verse composition, Dr. Kennedy, in his recent letter to the 
Times, has gone some way towards showing that that “is a 
mere bugbear of the imagination.”” He means, we believe, that 
such composition is rather the result of a general proficiency 
in Greek scholarship than of special culture largely devoted 
to such exercises in themselves, “The labour,” he urges, 
“is not in writing, but in reading.” At the same time, he has, 
from observation, arrived at the conclusion that such composition 
is a far more accurate test of high scholarship in Greek than a 
similar command of even brilliant phrase and a large fertility of 
diction is in Latin. If this be so, it may probably arise from the 
largely imitative, and therefore, so far, artificial, quality of Latin 
verse itself. ‘To render into Virgilian hexameters is to imitate an 
imitation ; to render into Sophoclean or even Euripidean iambics 
is to copy nature, or at least to get one remove nearer to her. 
The facility which it offers to comparative smatterers is indeed one 
reason why habits of Latin verse-writing have become so much more 
a fixed form of modern thought, at any rate during the period 
from Milton to Johnson, than similar habits of Greek verse-writing. 
But this facility is a very questionable virtue. As regards mental 
culture, whatever takes hold on nature should have the preference. 
If such scholarship is but harmonious plagiarism, it is stil] better 
to plagiarize at first hand than at second. 

he power of poetry in developing all the faculties which act in 
concert with the imagination can hardly be over-estimated. There 
are other faculties which deal with severer subject-matter; but 
in all subjects which are not restricted to purely formal reasoning, 
or to eliciting general laws from registered observation of parti- 
culars, the faculties which wait for the imagination to rouse and 
marshal them have the foremost place. These faculties, for 
instance, share with purer reason and drier intellect the domain of 
history ; and of the development of all of them poetry is the choice 
agent. The Greek language has a width of span which no other 
tongue on earth, living or dead, has hitherto compassed, or is likely, 
so far as we can judge, to attain. Its grammar satisfies the severe 
laws of analysis more nearly than any other; whilst its literature, 
rar its poetry, contains an imperial wealth and splendour 
which alone might suffice to feed and quicken the imagination of all 
subsequent ages. And all this, so far as we can trace it, was in a 
stricter sense “original” than any other poetry which the world has 
since seen. German analysis may resolve Homer into a committee, 
but, if there were fifty Homers, there is not a trace of a creative 
genius among them all which was not indigenous and autochtho- 
nous. The province of poetry in education is one which cannot be 
curtailed without a corresponding result in depriving the mind of its 
proper ideal nutriment. The only question open seems to lie be- 
tween the cultivation of it in one way and in another. But the ways 
which seem alternatives are really not such ; they converge, or rather 
they intertwine their paths. In order to know a poet's mind, the 


only real way is to study his language, to probe the diction which 
is the mould of his thought, to examine his metrical forms, and so 
master the idiom of his feeling. In order to do this effectually, 
the student must attempt him from within, and converse with him 
in his own language. This cannot be accomplished by the 
mere external effort of rendering his thoughts into another — 
— our native—tongue. But, if we take some master 
of thought and diction in a wholly different language, and clothe 
his thoughts with, and convert his diction into, the diction of 
the poet whom we study, then we really appropriate him, and are 
penetrated by him, and his work in us is done. Of course, a pro- 
portion of minds only are capable of this highest culture ; but to 
establish the truth that it is the highest will fo far to remove 

opular prejudices against it, even though they tlood society from 
the lofty benches of the Peers. 

To know Greek is, indeed, a treasure of such a multifarious 
value, that to smatter in it is worth as much as to be fairly profi- 
cient in many other languages. The grammarian finds in it a 
nearer approach to the perfection of human expression ‘than in 
any other tongue. The man of science finds it contain, almost 
without exception, the whole of his terminology. It is no slight 
advantage do at a glance what is meant by a “ metamorphic ” 
rock, a “ hydrostatical ” pressure, an “isothermal” line; and to 
be able, as any given scientific field is extended, to map it out in 
new domains by the measuring line of Greek. In medicine, the 
great Ionian is still an authority of foremost rank; in theology, 
although that science inherited its decay, Greek has left traces 
which can never relinquish their hold on the human mind; and in 
the most rigidly deductive reasoning, the Elements of Euclid retain 
their fascination for those who would reject the Analytics of 
Aristotle. But in literature it swamps all the claims of other 
models, 

Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum. 

Alike in poetry, in philosophy, in history, and in oratory, in 
loftiness of conception, richness of imagery, purity and copious- 
ness of diction, exactness of method, and in that nameless finish 
of style which remains to fascinate lower minds incapable of 
appreciating those higher beauties, the Greek masters have all 
mankind for their disciples, but none for their rivals. It is 
the peculiar province of our Universities to recognise and 
maintain these claims; and while the hearts of our public schools 
beat in unison with University feeling, there is little likelihood of 
the most approved methods of prosecuting so noble a study yes 4 
forsaken for such as are inferior and debased. Those who, wey. 
natural incompetency, or the pressure of studies which have the 
powerful claim of direct professional usefulness, are unable to 
prosecute the superior method, must be left to form a compromise 
under the guidance of their own necessities ; and whether they ex- 
change Greek iambic verse exercises for Latin prose, as is Dr. 
Kennedy’s practice, or for lectures in mechanics, or experiments 
in chemistty, may be safely left to those concerned to deter- 
mine. But the pro of Lord Stanhope, so far as it relates to 
the single branch of translation into Greek verse—and, as he puts 
it, prose also—appears to us superfluous and almost frivolous ; and, 
so far as it affects the study of Greek as a whole, to be fraught 
with pernicious consequences, 


THE SCULPTORS AND THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


We have so often expressed our regret at the low state of 
British sculpture, especially as regards the encouragement 
given to it either by public or private patrons, that we offer no 
apology for taking up a subject which illustrates some of the 
difficulties under which our sculptors labour. Only two or 
three fields are open to the sculptor of ideal art. Our climate 
is scarcely suitable for the exhibition of statues or bas-reliefs 
in the open air. Monumental sculpture has, until very open cs 
been restricted to mere portrait statues. The Church is only 
just beginning to venture, and with much timidity and _hesi- 
tation, on the proper application to religious purposes of the 
highest form of plastic art. The mansions in which ideal groups 
and statues can find a gallery are few; and, because they 
must live, sculptors are in too many cases apt to degenerate into 
manufacturers. The Art-Unions, by their wholesale encourage- 
ment of cheap reproductions in “arian,” have done much to 
injure the interests of true art; and we now find that the Council 
of the Horticultural Society has taken a step which has warmed 
into indignation the professional feelings of the better repre- 
sentatives of English art. 

In the spring of 1863, the Horticultural Society arranged an 
Exhibition of Sculpture at the South Kensington Gardens. Their 
motives were first, and as announced, the well-worn pretence of 
“following the suggestions of the lamented Prince Consort” ; 
and next, hut not announced, the very practical object of getting 
visitors to come to their smoke-dried parterres. There is, of 
course, an ancient connexion between gardens and statuary ; 
but, giving all credit to the Society for recognising this 
connexion, we cannot attribute their Exhibition of Sculp- 
ture to any much higher aim than their encouregement of 
ezoquet and lawn billiards. Whatever will draw subscribers and 
visitors, the Council will encourage. By way of enlisting 
the best men of the profession in the Exhibition, the Society 
handed over the whole matter to the Sculptors’ Institute, which 
body entrusted the details of the scheme to Messrs. Foley, Mar- 
shall, Weekes, Woodington, and Stephens, The Exhibition took 
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place, and many of the noting sculptors contributed to it. Anti- 
cipating that all future Exhibitions would be conducted on the 
same conditions, the sculptors prepared for the Exhibition of 1864. 
There can be no doubt that it is to the interest of sculptors to get, 
if they can, a better place for the display of their works t 
the cellars at the Royal Academy. But the Council of the Horti- 
cultural Society in 1864 were not going to be bound by the precedent 
of 1863. There are new rulers in the Council. Sir Wentworth 
Dilke, and the distinguished art critic known in the trade as Felix 
Summerley, and to men and ls as Henry Cole, Esq.,C.B., have 
commenced their reign; or, rather, the compellers of the Boilers 
have established themselves at the Horticultural Society. It was 
on the oth of February that Mr. Henry Cole was elected a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Society, after the secession of Dr. Lindley ; 
and it was on the :oth of February that Dr. Hogg resigned office 
as secretary, on the avowed ground that the Horticultural 
Society cultivated anything rather than Horticulture. About 
this time the Council issued a new circular to the sculptors, 
without consulting the Sculptors’ Institute; the Council simply 
ignored the Institute, and laid down their own rules for the 
ibition of 1864. What the new circular and new conditions 
were we shall presently state, but the Sculptors’ Institute deemed 
the project to be of such a character—assuming such unjusti- 
fiable authority, constituting so clear a breach of faith and embody- 
ing principles so objectionable to artists—that they summoned a 
special meeting of the Institute to consider it. The Horticul- 
tural invitation, it must be borne in mind, was not addressed to 
the Institute, but, in their personal and individual capacity, to 
the exhibitors of 1863. At this special meeting of the Institute 
a resolution was passed unanimously in these terms :— 
That this Society do not take in, or support in any way, the pro 
Exhibition of Sculpture at the Hoyal Horticultural Society’s 
the rules, dated February 1864, now submitted to the profession at large. 


In these new rules and conditions of the Exhibition of Sculpture in 
1864 the shop element comes out strongly. The genius of Cole is at 
work. The fine tradesman’s hand is conspicuous. The Council 
continue their bait of 500/. as a premium for new and original 
works. But for their penny they intend to get their penny’s worth ; 
or, rather, for their penny they mean to secure twopence :— 

When a plaster model is purchased by the Horticultural Society, the price 
asked should include the right of the Horticultural Society to make at its 
own ex: one copy in marble, or bronze, or terra cotta, or some other 
material . . . . The Society will pay an additional sum for the right 
of having further copies. . . . . The artist must also state the price or 
prices, to the Horticultural Society, he requires for the right of allowing 
further copies of the plaster model to be manufactured in terra cotta or in 
marble, such prices being exclusive of the manufacture in each case. 


It is not to be wondered at that this fine stroke of business 
aroused the indignation of the sculptors. But that is their affair 
only. It is some concern, however, to the subscribers to—we beg 
pardon, the Fellows of—the Royal Horticultural Society, that 
they should all of a sudden find themselves transformed into 
dealers in clay statues or vases; and certainly, the whole trans- 
action in which the Society turns itself into brokers of images 
forms a curious and apposite commentary on Dr. Hogg’s hint 
“that some other object than the advancement of Horticulture 
is that which a ruling majority of the Council have in view.” 
But the immediate interest of the matter consisted in the attitude 


assumed by Mr. Cole and his colleagues toward the sculptors of | 


tor | that the said old gentleman wears what Mr. Roebuck would per- 


produce the premiated works of art is bad in principle, though 
it may be so construed as to be very economical in practice to the 
purchasers. What it means is this — that the Council can get a 
plaster model, | from Mr, Foley, and send it over to Italy, pA get 
a dozen so-called copies done in marble at a mere fraction of Mr. 
Foley’s charge. Of course, the wrong thus done to the artist, and 
the harm involved to real art, is unspeakable. The author of the 
original conception is deprived of all supervision of his own 
creation, and the so-called copy must be a libel and caricature of 
the artist’s idea. It is while the creation grows in marble under 
the artist’s own hands that the real spirit and divine touches which 
distinguish art from manufacture are communicated. A sculp- 
ture only becomes a work of art as it receives its sentiment, 
beauty, life, and soul under the artist’s own hands. This 
is a sculptor’s view of his i But the view of the 
Horticultural Society is, as they truly express it, how to 
“ manufacture” into a good commercial speculation their invest- 
ment in a sculptor’s original conceptions. It would have been a 
great disgrace and discredit to the Sculptors’ Institute had they 
met the Society’s proposals for the Exhibition of 1864 in any 
other way than with a prompt and indignant rejection. 
The Builder of May 7 contains a reply from the Council to 
the Institute, on the refusal of that body to take part in the pro- 
Exhibition. In this letter Mr. Cole and his colleagues 
try to withdraw the most obnoxious portion of their con- 
ditions, and very lamely attempt to make out that the Institute 
has misconceived the Council. The Council did not intend to 
exclude the artist from executing a repetition of his own work ; on 
the con , they would be glad to retain him. If the Council 
prefers it, the “reproduction may remain absolutely in the scul 
tor’s hands.” But, then, what can be said of the judgment or the 
principle displayed by the Council in their original claim, that 
they should have the right of executing one man’s conception by 
another man’s hands? To put out a flagrant insult to the sculptors 
generally, and then to withdraw it in haste and terror, is not very 
creditable to the discretion of the Horticultural Society's new Coun- 


cil. It is satisfactory, however, to find that the Sculptors’ Institute 
is proof against cajolery as well as against impertinence, and 
firmly declines to contribute to the Exhibition at South Kensington 
under any other rules than those of 1863. The whole thing was, 
of course, a bold experiment on the supposed interests or indiffer- 
ence of artists. Being men of a mercantile and peony 
turn, the Council thought that the sculptors would not sm 
very nicely at their pay. Mr. Cole, not unnaturally, was desirous 
to get rid of the inconvenient supervision of the delegates a 
poner by the sculptors, and tried to assume a position for the 

ouncil which they had no right to assume, and which they have 
not had the dignity to vindieate or defend. It may be doubted 
whether the original arrogance or the subsequent humility ex- 
hibited by the Council is most characteristic. 

Characteristic of what? it will perhaps be asked. We reply, of 
the trading spirit which rules in all that belongs to South Ken- 
sington. “ The department” under Mr. Cole’s management has 
long been employed in the same sort of trafficking in art. Last 
year it made arrangements with some sculptors for the right to 
“ manufacture” copies of certain works in clay, for a small con- 
sideration, Hungry dogs will eat—well, never mind what; but the 
trading schemes which were found to answer at the “ Boilers” have 
now been introduced, or at least an attempt to introduce them 
has been made, at the Gardens. It is only Felix Summerley, the 
enterprising dealer in art, opening “a new emporium next door.” 
Whether it is right to trade under the old firm of the Horticul- 
tural Society, and what possible connexion there is between 
moting the growth of new trees, fruits, and flowers and selli 
terra-cotta replicas, is perhaps more the business of those to whom 
horticulture is dear than ours. But in the interests of art, as 
distinguished from “manufacture,” we have a right to protest 
against whatever degrades the artist’s vocation. Thus far 
the sculptors have vindicated their character, and the South 
Kensington officials have maintained theirs, and have reduced 
the Horticultural Society, and whatever scientific interests it used 


_ to represent, into a humble branch of the great central home of 


jobs. 


MR. HOME AND THE POPE. 


fy worst of even the best watch-dog is, that he is not always 
to be depended upon. He barks, as the nursery book has it, 
“when thieves come nigh,” unless he is chloroformed into 
silence. But his constant vigilance has a tendency to produce a 
testy, snappish temper. A testy temper in dogs exhibits itself in 
snarling and yelpin for no manner of p e except to show that 
the old cur is lively and suspicious. . Roebuck has dubbed 
himself the British watch-dog, and the name Tear’em suggests inter- 
ferenee when there is some object to which it is worth paying the 
attention of a bark. Or rather it does not suggest barking at all. 
We believe that the true bulldog goes to his work silently; he 

ins his enemy, mukes his teeth meet, and keeps his mouth shut. 

e seldom, or we are misinformed in the matter of bulldogs, gives 
tongue at all. Now Mr. Roebuck is a good deal more remarkable 
for his bark than his bite. Fine folks, and foreign princes or 
princesses, have been known to bring him into something like 
poodleish attitudes ; and on Monday night he decidedly yelped. He 
flew at the heels of what he is pleased to call a venerable “old 
gentleman,” for whom he professes “ high respect,” well knowing 


haps facetiously call petticoats, which disable the aged clergy- 
man from kicking any little cur that may annoy him, and is 
further prevented by age and infirmities, as well as position, from 
taking any notice of his assailant. We hardly think this quite 
suits the assumption of the bulldog character, o9ty a it is in keep- 
ing with the habits of what fine writers call a lower variety of 
the canine race. 

It seems that the Papal Government ordered Mr. Home, the 
spirit-compeller, to quit Rome. We have two, and two very 
different, accounts of what wasdone. Mr. Roebuck states it thus: — 
Mr. Home went to Rome to qualify himself as a sculptor. On 
arriving at Rome, he was summoned before the police, and inter- 
rogated by Signor Matteucci, the Minister of Police, as to his 
the publication of his book, and his intercourse with the spirits. 
Whereupon Signor Matteucci expressed his belief that Mr. Home 
was eight or nine years older than he stated, and asked, “ Will 

ou undertake that no spirits shall come to you while you are in 
me?” No; I can’t do that, the spirits come to me of their 
own accord ; but I will answer for this, that I will hold no séance ; 
I will do nothing contrary to the law of the city of Rome.” 
Thereupon Signor Matteucci gave him to understand that he 
should not be interrupted in his stay. Some time afterwards the 
Second Minister of Police sent for Mr. Home, and ordered him out 
of Rome in forty-eight hours. ‘‘That was the whole story.” But, 
with all submission to Mr. Roebuck, this is by no means the whole 
story; and we are enabled to test it by “a report of the proceed- 
ings in Mr. Home’s own words,” published in the Zimes of Jan 
12, and adopted by and reprinted in the Spiritual Magazine of 
February. Mr. Home loguiter : — 

“Jan. 2. Was summoned before the police. Was shown 
to the room of the advocate, Pasqualoni. Was asked 
the names of my father and mother... my profession . . . 
residence ... time of my arrival... how long I intend 
to stay in Rome . . . about my books. . . . ‘After you became a 


Catholic, did you exercise your power as a medium?’ ... certain 
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stions about the spirits . ... ‘What religion do they teach?’... 
do you do to make them come?’ I was about to reply that 
Idid nothing, when on the table where he was writing there 
came clear and distinct raps. He then said, ‘But the table also 
moves!’ Just as he was saying it the table did move. ...‘ What 
is the age of your child?’ . . . He then said that I must leave 
Rome in three days. ‘Do you consent?’ ‘No; most decidedly not ; 
as I have done nothing to infringe the laws. ... I will consult the 
English Consul.’” Such is Mr. Home’s own account of his inter- 
view, not with Signor Matteucci, but with the Advocate Pasqualoni. 
Here is no impertinent suggestion that Mr. Home was telling an 
untruth about his age —no pledge that he would hold no séance, 
no _ given by Signor Matteucci. 
he Correspondent of the Times goes on:—“On Monday 
morning the British Consul saw Monsignor Matteucci, the 
Governor of Rome, and complained. - . Monsignor spoke of 
dangerous powers of fascination, of the prohibition by the Govern- 
ment of all the practices of the black art, and finally assented to 
Mr. Home’s remaining, on condition of his entering into an engage- 
ment, through Mr. Severn, that he would desist from all commu- 
nications with the spiritual world during his stay in Rome. An 
agreement to that effect was drawn up and signed by Mr. Home, 
who will henceforward abstain from all communication with the 
upper or lower world, as the case may be, during his residence in 
Rome.” The Spiritual Magazine takes up the tale, and in a 
ipt informs its readers “ that, notwithstanding the permis- 
sion given to Mr. Home to remain in Rome on condition of having 
no connexion with any other world, a few days after Mr. Home 
was definitely isfemmed: that he must quit the Holy City, on the 
a of his being a sorcerer.” It is important to observe that 

rt. Roebuck says nothing of the fact that Mr. Home was a 
convert to Catholicism, and nothing of Mr. Home’s written agree- 
ment to hold no intercourse with the spirits—an ingenuous pro- 
ceeding which stands in marked contrast to the very fine speech 
which Mr. Roebuck puts into Mr. Home’s mouth, but which Mr. 
Home does not put into his own. 

But there is another rather important matter which Mr. Roebuck 
takes for granted. Mr. Home isa British subject; and “wherever 
he was, the wgis of England should protect him against any in- 
fringement upon his liberty which the law did not allow.” 
Unless we have forgotten Incidents in My Life, by D. D. Home, 
its author represents himself as having lived in the United States 
from his very earliest childhood, married a Russian lady, and 
only paid occasional visits to England. If, by his residence in 
America from childhood up to twenty-three years of age, Mr. 
Home did not become an American citizen, he may perhaps claim 
under the stupid formula of Civis Romanus sum; but at present 
his pretensions to English nationality are not soclear. Mr. Severn 
would have enough to do if he were always extending the British 
wee over ev erican charlatan. 

owever, after all, the chief question remains. In some sense 
Mr. Home stands in special relations to the Pope. He isa Catholic. 
Undoubtedly he conformed to that faith; he says so in his book; 
and we have no evidence that he ever non-conformed. Unques- 
tionably this gives the spiritual power some sort of authority over 
him. The Church of Rome holds all thaumaturgy—except its 
own—to be of the author of evil. Spiritualism over and 
over again been condemned by the Papal authorities; and it 
is not surprising, therefore, that the Papal authorities, when 
they caught the great apostle of spiritualism, should deal 
somewhat reugé with him. If, as an act of grace, the law—for 
unquestionably there is a Roman law, a temporal as well as a 
spiritual law—against sorcery was relaxed in Mr. Home’s favour by 
a department of the State, the sovereign authority had an un- 
doubted right to review the case and withdraw the act of grace. 
At the very utmost, all that can be said against the Papal Govern- 
ment is that it consented not to put the law in force against Mr. 
Home on the strength of his positive and solemn written under- 
taking not to do certain things ; but that, on further consideration, 
ery thinking that the written promise was not entirely 
satisfactory, the Government withdrew the and 
acted upon the strict law. The mistake of the Papal authorities was 
that, in the first instance, they were too civil, and, at the solicita- 
tion of the agent of a foreign Power, permitted their own 
municipal law to be suspended. That they yielded to pressure 
is plain from what the Spiritual Magazine, in a noble scorn of the 
concords, tells us: —“ Even in Rome, and amongst Romanists, 
the barbarous acts of the infallible head of the only true Church 
was protested against by means of the principal residents and 
visitors.” The authorities would have done better had they put 
the — law in force from the first. Right or wrong, the Papal ow 
is what it is; it prohibits the exercise of witchcraft; and it is by 
no means so clear that Mr. Home is not—while most certainly the 
mediums who exhibit their art for fees are—equally within the 
compass of our own law. The Roman law only prohibits 
what the English law prohibits, and what the English 
law not so many years ago would have punished with 
death. We must make some allowance for other people. 
Italians generally, and the Papal authorities particularly, are many 
centuries behind in toleration. Probably we in England can 
afford to let mountebanks and charlatans escape those laws which, 
if put in force, would only make them more important. It is not 
so in Italy. The Pa overnment, bad as it is, has materials to 
deal with among which it would be very unsafe to let wizards 
and netromancers have their full swing. All Governments have 
a right to make or to continue what laws they please, and 


have a common right to make foreigners obey them. If 
Mr. Home does not like Rome and its laws, what business 
has he there? <A few centuries ago, the law of England 
made it felony to say mass, and we, without compunction, 
hanged, embowelled, and dismembered the man who saidit. Zros, 
Rutulusve—Englishman or Italian—we made no difference. We 
wonder what answer Queen Elizabeth’s advisers would have re- 
turned to a gentle remonstrance from the Pope on the cruelty of 
executing Father Campian ? 

Besides, there is this to be said, if not in vindication, yet in 
abatement of the heinousness of the Papal bigotry, that we must 
look at the matter under its practical conditions. Rome practises 
thaumaturgy on a large scale, and much in Mr. Home’s own way. 
We have been reminded, by way of an argument for us to accept 
the spiritualistic diablerie, that the Church, especially the Roman 
Church, admits the principle of miracles, and that Mr. Home’s 
miracles are ejusdem generis with the received ecclesiastical ones. 
Mr. Home, teste the Cornhill Magazine, spins round a room self- 
poised and riding the viewless air; so did St. Francis 
and St. Ignatius; and so did St. Theresa in a ye square 
in Rome in the presence of the Pope himself. The gift 
of levitation —the thing has got a fine name—is common 
to both systems; and if le are taught that the Santa 
Casa at Loretto really travelled from Bethlehem to Italy, why 
make bones of the spiritualistic marvels? In the face of St. 
Januarius, where is the absurdity of prohibiting Mr. Home’s 
converse with those spirits who only talk nonsense and v 
bad grammar? Raison de plus for the Pope not to permit 
any other practitioner within his own beat. It is only natural 
that he should repeat, though in a less witty way, the old pro- 
hibition :— 

De par le Pape, défense & Home, 

De faire miracle en cette Rome! 
The Pope has as much right to establish a close monopely 
of miracles as the King of Spain has to enforce a monopoly 
of tobacco within his own territory. However, what if we were 
to redress this wrong by the old-fashioned mode of retalia- 
tion and reprisals ? Mr. Home, a British subject—if he is a British 
subject—has been forcibly extruded from the ‘rege | of St. Peter. 
Among the vagabond Italians who infest this country, and with 
organs and monkeys make life intolerable, there must be some sub- 
jects of His Holiness. What if, to avenge the affront done to 
England in the august person of Mr. Home the Spirit Rapper, we 
were to order all Italians who could give no good account of 
themselves to Sir Richard Mayne to quit England within forty- 
eight hours? 


THE OAKS. 


HE Oaks day at Epsom has many elements of enjoyment which 
the Derby wants, but this year every hour which 
without rain added to the drought and dust, so that by Friday the 
condition of the course had become as disagreeable asin the nature 
of things is possible. The day was further marked by an un- 
pleasant feature which happily is of rare occurrence. The “ French 
el ” which owns Fille de l’Air had incurred suspicions in re- 
erence to the Two Thousand Guineas which were very openly 
expressed after the Oaks. The lively appearance of the French 
filly at Epsom, as contrasted with her wretched plight at New- 
market, not unnaturally suggested the theory which, rightly or 
wrongly, was adopted by the clamorous and almost violent Ri 
on Friday week. The mere fact that Fille de l’Air lost the 
Guineas when they had been booked as a certainty for her during 
many months would not of itself have aroused suspicion. She 
was beaten twice at Doncaster last autumn, the public on each 
occasion backing her heavily to win; and, far from its being sus- 
ted that she was pulled, it appeared to every witness that, in the 
t race, she and Linda galloped one another almost to a standstill 
before reaching the post, while in the second race she got before 
at least one horse who meant to win. At Newmarket, how- 
ever, she did not either to begin or to finish; and indeed 
her looks, unless they were utterly deceptive, showed that 
she whs quite Seeqpahio of trying. At the same time, to sup- 
pose that a horse whose chance of winning a great race ap- 
proached as nearly as possible to certainty was doctored, or in 
some obscure way made safe to lose it without resorting to the 
vulgar expedient of pulling, is very difficult, on grounds not 
only of honour, but of expediency, It is to be observed that 
the stakes amounted to nearly 5,000/., and the current odds 
inst Fille de l’Air for many weeks were 5 or6to1. Taking 
the odds at 5 to1,it will appear that the chance of winning 
would be worth 10,000/., where the certainty of losing would be 
worth only 1,000/. If it be alleged that the actual figures were 
much larger, it should be remembered that it is a far easier 
tion to back your own horse than to lay against him. It may be 
admitted that, if you know that your horse’s chance is not so 
good as the public re wow the policy of laying against him and 
arranging that he shall not win may have much, irrespectively of 
honesty, to recommend it. But in this particular case, where 
Fille de l’Air’s chance of winning was so very good, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to see that the policy imputed to.her owners 
would have been, even apart from considerations of character, 
judicious; and when the advantages of two opposite courses 


are nearly equal, a mind must be very curiously constituted 
indeed to prefer that which is dishonourable. Whatever 
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may be the truth as between the French stable and its ac- 
cusers, one thing is certain—namely, that the fortunate pos- 
sessors of Fille de ]’Air might easily make a fortune out of her 
without compromising their reputation. Even assuming her 
running to be uncertain, she can win often enough to yield a hand- 
some harvest to those who back her steadily. The interest of the 
Oaks betting was, in fact, almost destroyed by her being in the race. 
The prevailing opinion was that she could Beat the field easily if 
her owners so desired, while it would have been the height of 
rashness to stake money on her, supposing current suspicions to 
have any foundation; and therefore, on the whole, it was perhaps 
more satisfactory to decline betting on the Oaks. Be the imputa- 
tions on the French stable well or ill founded, it is proper to bear 
in mind that neither trainer nor jockey can, in any case, have 
been the chief offender. We must say, however, that, upon con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, there does appear to be a want 
of adequate motive shown for running to lose such a race as the 
Two Thousand Guineas. Irrespective of the money value of Fille 
de l’Air’s chance of winning, there can scarcely be any owner of a 
racehorse who does not feel that a value of another kind attaches 
to the winning of one of the greatest of English races; and we 
venture to think that this consideration would not be without in- 
fluence upon the movements of the French stable. At any rate, 
it is to be hoped that the French public will be informed of the 
true cause of the demonstration of displeasure which attended 
Fille de l’Air’s winning of the English Oaks. English sportsmen 
would such distinguished merit as this filly 
has shown, be her country or owner what or who they might. 
They would have been well pleased to see her beat the Two 
Thousand Guineas’ horses if she could, and they could not with- 
hold admiration either from her looks upon the Oaks day or from 
the style in which she won her race. Let us have good horses 
running their best, such as we saw in La Toucques last year at 
Goodwood, and they shall be welcome, from whatever part of the 
world they come. 

With two or three exceptions, the mares saddled for the Oaks 
were scarcely so good as the Derby horses, but the uncertainty of 
fillies in the spring of the year makes it always difficult to form a 
confident opinion as to what their after performances may be. 
Saragossa was about the first to come under notice in the paddock. 
She is, or rather was, aremarkably handsome mare, tall, light, and 
blood-like, perhaps a little straight in the fetlocks, which ma, 
account for the accident that befell her in the race. She sweated, 
however, a deal at the post, and Yorkshiremen feared that 
she would hardly command victory for the spotted jacket which 
has always been so popular since Voltigeur made it famous. Never- 
theless, she was running as well as anything in the race till she 
broke down, to the great loss of her owner and to the regret of the 
racing public. Finesse, a Stockwell filly, was supposed to be the 
best of the Whitewall lot, but she hardly onal the substance 
possessed by most of that breed, and she is rather ewe-necked 
and straight-shouldered. Tooi Tooi, who accompanied her, is 
stronger and thicker. Queen Bertha, last year’s winner, was to 
be seen with them, very frisky, as if recalling the memory of her 
own victory, but with her legs in bandages. La Gazza Ladra 
is very pretty, but did not look enough to win 
for Mr. Naylor, as Feu de Joie did two years ago. Con- 
sidering the expense lavished upon Mr. Naylor’s stud, and the 
judgment shown in managing it, that gentleman may be said to 
have been unlucky in the present year, especially in the breaking- 
down of Macaroni, which will disappoint the public of the great 
return match between him and Lord Clifden which had been 
expected at the approaching Ascot meeting. Masquerade was not 
equal in appearance to her stable companion, Scottish Chief; she 
is rather ragged-looking, but blood-like, and as she has alread 
run bly this year, there was some hope that she might do 
better for Mr. Merry in the Oaks than Scottish Chief did in the 
Derby. Madam Walton is pretty, but she seemed rather over- 
done in her training. Baron Rothschild’s pair, which ran first 
and second for the One Thousand Guineas, pleased everybody. 
Tomato, winner of the One Thousand Guineas and third for the 
Oaks, is out of Blooming Heather, a daughter of Queen Mary, so 
that one more winner has to be credited to the account of Mr. 
T’Anson’s victorious stock. Baron Rothschild’s steady attach- 
ment to King Tom, a half-brother to Stockwell and Rataplan, is 
now being rewarded. He has, like Lord Glasgow, had a long run 
of ill-luck, but it seems that at last fortune favours these straight- 
forward and popular sportsmen in the stock of their favourite 
stallions—Young Melbourne and King Tom. Lord Glasgow, 
however, was not very fortunate with the pair he started for the 
Oaks—sister to The e, and filly by Young Melbourne out of 
Miss Whip. The former was considered the best of the two, but 
there did not seem much chance of her getting so near the winner 
as General Peel had done on Wednesday. She showed temper at 
the post, and Aldcroft had a deal of difficulty in i 
her to start with the others. Ville de l’Air, the favourite, was about 
the last that attracted attention, but the moment the eye fell upon 
her it was clear that she was in very different form-from that 
which she showed at Newmarket in the race for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, when she was so languid and we that she 
seemed hardly able to hold her head up. Fille de l’Air 
is a chesnut mare, ogee hands 2} inches high, long and wiry- 
looking, with capital , loins, and legs. Her action is very 


fine, and she covers an immense deal of ground in her stride. She 
has greatly improved since last year, when she showed herself 
undeniably the best performer among the two-year-olds that 


ran in public, her performance in the Criterion Stakes wing 
especially good. Though bred in France, Fille de l’Air is 
English or Irish blood, being out of Pauline, by Faugh-a-Ballagh, 
winner of the St. Leger and Cesarewitch in 18 Her sire was 
a dson of Whalebone, so that the mare is intimately connected 
with almost all the best horses on the English Turf. Teneriffe 
was fancied on account of her winning at Bath, but she seemed 
hardly to have recovered from that race, which sometimes, as in 
the case of Caractacus, has foreshadowed an Epsom triumph. 
Molly Carew seemed hardly up to the mark, but the place she 
obtained at the finish indicates that she is regaining her early 
two-year-old form, and it may be expected that she will show 
to better advantage later in the season. These fillies, or some of 
them, might be very tolerably without being able to 
keep the Oaks from Fille de l’Air. The lamentable accident of 
Saragossa breaking her pastern put out of the race the filly which 
looked most like making a good fight. Of the Baron’s pair, Tomato 
made her effort first, and failed; and then Breeze, with equally bad 
success, made hers, Fille de l’Air seemed to have beaten Tomato 
without trying at all, and Breeze by trying very slightly. The 
pair had ‘tons before everything in the One Thousand, and in 
reverse order they were before everything except Fille de l’Air in 
the Oaks. This is pretty conclusive proof that, at least in her own 
sex, the French filly has no equal in her year. Molly Carew, who 
came fourth for the Oaks, was beaten by Fille de l’Air a year ago 
at Epsom, where the French filly began her remarkable career of 
alternate victory and defeat. 

As soon as the Oaks had been run for, attention began to be 
directed towards other great races of the season. If Blair Athol 
and Fille de l’Air meet for the Grand Prix to-morrow at Chan- 
tilly, it is certain that the winner of the Oaks will make the 
winner of the Derby gallop. It is to be hoped that, if Blair Athol 
starts, he will be fit and well; but some anxiety must always be 
felt as to the effect of the journey and the change of climate upon an 
English horse, when called upon to run immediately after bein 
transported for the first time to France. Fille de l’Air has wate 
the Channel frequently, and, besides, she will be running upon 
her native soil. “te Blair Athol runs at Chantilly, he will know 
his business better than he did at Epsom, and he will be getting 
used to the crowd and noise, which must have strangely puzzled a 
horse who had never stirred from his country home until he 
started for the Derby. Soupetng that both colt and filly do their 
best, Chantilly is likely to behold a contest which will not easily 
be forgotten. It is unfortunate that Fille de l’Air is not en 
in the St. Leger, for which race the admirers of General Peel can, 
if they please, back him against Blair Athol. There have been 
complaints against Aldcroft’s riding of General Peel, similar to 
those which were made against Ashmall when he rode The 
Marquis in 1862. In both cases the horses were pretty 
freely used, and they had everything beaten a quarter of 
a aS from home, except the ultimate winner of the race. General 
Peel beat Scottish Chief further than The Marquis beat Buck- 
stone, and he was in turn defeated by Blair Athol more decidedly 
than was The Marquis by Caractacus. Soon after the Derby 
of 1862, the tone of the betting on the St. Leger indicated an 
opinion that the running at Epsom would be likely to be reversed 
it the first and second horses met again; but it would be well to 
hesitate before adopting such an opinion on the present occasion, 
although it may be admitted that General Peel is likely to feel 
very much at home when galloping on the flat course at Doncaster. 
Blair Athol would probably know what to do with his legs upon 
any sort of ground, and, so far as can be judged from the Epsom 
running, there was neither colt nor filly seen there that can inter- 
fere in the St. Leger with the horses that ran first and second for 
the Derby. 

Very great regret was felt at the break-down, in the Craven 
Stakes at Epsom on byrne of Mr. Naylor’s mare Isoline, who 
defeated La Toucques for the Goodwood Cup last year, and ran a 
most severe race over three and a half miles oi ground on the very 
next day against Millionaire for the Queen’s Plate. Isoline cannot 
run again, and Mr. Naylor must console himself with the hope of 
| hereafter winning races with the progeny of as stanch a mare as was 
| ever bred. This is another example of the ill-luck which seems now 
| to attend the colours which won eee the Two Thousand Guineas 
and the Derby, and the York, Goodwood, and Doncaster Cups. 


THE DOG SHOW AT ISLINGTON. 
T dyre Agricultural Hall Company might ibly derive advan- 
tage from publishing a cheap edition fain curious old book 
| called Markham’s Country Contentments, which very happily 
| recommends those a and recreations for facilitating the 
' modern pursuit of which the Hall at Islington has been con- 


g | structed. In an edition of Markham’s book published in 167 


| may be read that, in the author’s former work of the Engi: 
| Husbandman, he had set forth the toil and industrious labours of 
| the careful husbandman, and how his mind and body ought to be 
| employed in every season. In another book, called C and 
| Good, he had shown the cure and maintenance of cattle and 
_ creatures bred by the same husbandman ; and he thought it not 
| amiss in turn to speak “of those lawful and praiseworthy exer- 
cises or recreations in which (with God’s fear and care of not 
| offending his neighbour) the husbandman may soberly spend 
| those hours which he shall bestow in the cheerful reviving and 
| stirring-up his spirits, being forme:ly wearied or foredone with 
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the heavy toil of more unpleasant (though more profitable) 
studies.” The sense of this author is excellent, though his 
style is heavy. A modern writer could scarcely hope 
to say anything as useful as what Markham has said about 
dogs, but it is possible, and indeed necessary now-a- 
days, to discourse even of “country contentments” with a 
brevity and ready intelligibility which was neither expected 
nor desired a couple of centuries There is consider- 
able resemblance between the alteration which has taken place 
in the manner of hunting and that which may be observed in the 
ve of writing within the last two hundred years. The writers 
of the Tudor and Stuart period seem generally to have gone upon 
the principle that the longer they fool ia saving what they had t to 
say the better, just as the huntsmen of that time preferred to 
follow their game at a slow, steady pace, and would have been 
disappointed if the pursuit had not occupied them from early 
mom to nightfall. Starting a fox, as they would be likely to do, 
within a short time after he had fed, there would have been 
danger, with swift hounds, of running into and killing him before 
he had digested his meal, and was thoroughly prepared to show 
his speed. But by keeping him at a gentle trot his wind was 
made better as he proceeded, and thus there was no fear of 
abridging his capacity for affording “country contentment” during 
along day. The modern plan is to start the fox some hours after 
his usual time of feeding, and “a fast thing of forty minutes” 
is thought the perfection of enjoyment. 

Without imitating the tediousness which is Markham's only 
fault, let us say that the exhibitions of the Agricultural 
Hall completely illustrate the modern condition both of the pur- 
suits and the amusements about which he wrote. Every crop 
which is reared, every sort of cattle which is bred, and every 
impiement which is used, or might by possibility be used, by the 
English husbandman, was exhibited at {lington last winter. A 
show of horses is promised for this summer. All animals that 
minister to the “lawful and praiseworthy recreations” of the 
husbandman afield, as well as those which guard or cheer his 
home, have been exhibited in abundance and variety at the Dog 
Show held during the present week. There were hounds of every 
sort, mastiffs to deter thieves from entering the farmer’s yard, bull- 
dogs to soothe or stir up his spirit by their company and conversa- 
tion, and terriers to refresh his weariness by killing an incredible 
number of rats within the hour. It is intended, writes the excel- 
lent Markham, that a man so true and virtuous as the true 
husbandman should not be deprived of any comfort or felicity 
which the earth or its creatures can afford to him; and therefore, 
if he pleased to accomplish the benevolent purpose of Heaven, he 
might go to Islington and buy himself a bulldog, or a terrier, or 
even an animated door-mat, or a creature capable of being fastened 
to the end of a pole and serving as a mop when its master might 
not happen to require its society. 

Dog Shows are now held so often that animals of great real or 
supposed merit have the opportunity of growing familiar with the 
iadaas and hardships which attend eminence. There was exhi- 
hited at Islington, along with the dogs, pony which scarcely 
exceeded some of them in height. This pony was standing har- 
nessed at nine A.M., and he was also standing harnessed at nine P.M. 
If he had stood throughout the intervening hours, his day was 
scarcely more fatiguing than that undergone by particular favourites 
of the public — his companion dogs. There must be on such 
occasions a great advantage in a placid temper, and a still greater 
advantage in a surlyone. The affixing of a placard of “dangerous ” 
is probably the best means of securing the tranquillity of a favourite 
dog, but that is an expedient which would lose its value if it were 
generally adopted, and therefore, perhaps, it would be proper to 
charge a higher entrance fee for permission to employ this defence 
against troublesome attentions. The public is undoubtedly 
fond of Dog Shows, and it is well supplied with them. Either 
because these shows have been slightly overdone, or from 
intrinsic inferiority, the impression produced by the Show 
at Islington was not so favourable as that of last 
There certainly were not so many strikingly handsome d 
as appeared last year, and some of the classes exhibited a falling- 
off which was not of external aspect merely, but of essential 
quality. The absence of the showy-looking foreign-bred dogs which 
captivate the uninstructed eye is ss great loss, but a dimi- 
nution in such a class as the deerhounds—belonging, as they do in 
general, to the highest order of dog-breeders—indicates some 
tailure of that disposition to support the Islington Dog Show 
which prevailed last year. Without questioning the merit of the 
deerhounds which tock this year’s prizes, it certainly may be said 
that those which failed to take them had less reason to complain 
of disappointment than had the unsuccessful candidates of last 
year. deerhound dogs there were only four examen for 
three prizes, and the whole class only contained twelve animals. 
It was complained last year that too many dogs were admitted to 
the Show, but there is nothing gained by diminishing the number 
of specimens unless some principle of selection can be adopted to 
ensure the exhibition only of dogs which really have some special 
pretension to be looked at. A conversation is reported between a 
preacher and one of his hearers, in which, to the hearer’s remark 
that the sermon was short, the preacher answered that he wished 
not to be tedious. The reply was—“But you were tedious.” A 
similar criticism might be applied to some of the classes of dogs 
in the Show at Islington. 

In reference to hounds, it may be interesting to refer to the 
classification which Markham makes of those which existed at the 


time he wrote. “Of hounds,” he says, “there are divers kinds— 
as the slow hound, which is a large great dog, tall and heavy, and 
are bred for the most in the west counties of this land, as 
also in Cheshire and Lancashire, and most woodland and moun- 
tainous countries; then the middle-sized dog, which is more {it 
for the chase, being of a more nimble composure, and are bred in 
Worcestershire, Bedfordshire, and many other well-mixed soils, 
where the champain and covert are of equal largeness; then the 
light, nimble, swift, slender dog, which is bred in the north parts 
of this land—as Yorkshire, Cumberland, Northumberland, and 
many other plain champain countries ; and, lastly, the little beagle.” 
The same considerations doubtless guide breeders of hounds at the 
present day ; and, accordingly, there were harriers in the Show 
which some observers pronounced to be too heavy for their work, 
while others considered that they were exactly fit for it. An 
example of a large heavy dog used in a woody country was afforded 
by Sailor, a foxhound of the New Forest pack, who took the 
second prize of his class as a stud dog, and might without disad- 
vantage com with the winner of the first prize. Near to 
Sailor were three couple of hounds from the same » among 
whom Fearless was conspicuous for her beauty and her sweet 
temper. Doubtless the return from Islington to the kennels 
in the New Forest will be agreeable to the whole party. 
The staghounds of the black St. Hubert breed were inspected by 
many persons who probably had in mind Scott's familiar lines. 
These dogs might very likely be genuine, but they certainly had 
not quality stamped upon them like the contents of some other 
kennels. They are short-legged, and must be slow, but they are 
strong, and they would be good in weody country where speed is 
not reqhired. The Prince of Wales’s harriers are of a nice size, 
and pretty-looking. The next kennel to them appeared too » 
but perhaps, having to Markham’s observation as to the 
difference of countries, they were not so. Among the bloodhounds 
it was lamentable to observe that our old friend Druid looked 
much fallen away, and in bad health. His emigration to France 
does not seem to have with him, and indeed close inspec- 
tion was ne to satisfy oneself that he was the same dog. 
The French custom of marking a dog’s side with a huge initial of 
his owner’s name is not calculated to enhance beauty. The first 
prize in this class was taken by a young Druid, who would be a 
very satisfactory specimen if he had not some white marks. There 
were one or two extraordinarily ordinary dogs among the blood- 
hounds, but, on the whole, they were a satisfactory lot. This class 
is happy in its name, which has a conveniently deterrent effect upon 
the majority of visitors. It would, however, be a libel upon these 
wise, gentle, and sagacious dogs to call them savage. Among 
the pointers, it was not easy to acquiesce in an award of 
prizes which did not include Ranger. But on inquiring 
for the first prize-dog, Peter, there appeared a strong and 

metrical animal with a round foot and a tail re- 
markably well set-on. It had to be owned that Peter exhi- 
bited very satisfactory credentials, and the judges knew what 
they were about in giving him a prize. The second peter 
could not be asked to stand up and show himself, as he been 
badly bitten. Some scientific performer had “1 ” him so 
severely that he could not without cruelty be required to put the 
injured limb to the ground. Among the gg or it was not 
easy to point to anything so good as the black bitch by Black 
Cloud which took the first prize at Cremorne, but was only 
commended here. However, the first prize in this class, His 
Excellency, was a very fife and powerful dog, with well-arched 
loins. The foreign dogs were not so taking to the eye as last 
year, but there were one or two who improved greatl on ac- 
quaintance. No, 373, Hector, was barking violently, which ap- 
peared to be his way of asking whether anybody would like to 
shake hands. This was avery fine dog. No. 442, Lion, was a 
nice, clean-limbed, wer dog, with ears closely clipped. 
He is quite a puppy and very playful, and may perhaps make his 
appearance at some other show as a full-grown and grand-looking 
dog. No. 377, another Lion, was a splendid animal, with the 
blemish of « flat foot, in compensation for which it should be 
mentioned that his manners were distinguished. Thus we see 
among men aud women the existence of some personal defect often 
causes an individual to study the art of pleasing, and to succeed 


in it. 

On the whole, this Show was like others which have preceded 
it. There were dogs of merit in every class. It is pleasant to see, 
and still more pleasant to exhibit; but to enumerate all the dogs 
that got or deserved prizes would be to tell a many-times told and 
pacuien tedious tale. It is satisfactory to see the name of the 

rince of Wales as an exhibitor and prize winner, and let us hope 
that the loyal inhabitents of Islington did not much mind being 
kept awake by noises which the Prince of Wales’s dogs helped to 
make, The arrangement for supplying water at Islington consists 
only of dishes, in which the dogs constantly put their feet and 
tails. In this Cremorne has set an example of comfort, and 
almost luxury, which deserves applause and imitation. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 1364. 
(Fourth Notice.) 
GURE subjects predominate so decidedly in this Exhibition 
that, brief as have been our comments on the more important 
works of this class, and numerous as are those which we must 
perforce pass over, we have but a short space left .for what 
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used to be popularly reckoned the speciality of the English 
school. And, even in landscapes, figures are still prominent— 
from the cold commonplace of Cooper and Ansdell, to the 
idyls of Hook and the tragic force of Landseer. The last two, 
with Stantield, honourably support the character of the Academy 
in landscape, whilst it is deci among the young men and the 
outsiders that, as we have seen, the strength of the figure-painting 
lies. This style admits of more detailed description than landscape, 
and there is also clearer evidence in it whether the artist is on the 
forward tack or not ; for the lovers of nature are apt to move their 
easels year by year a few feet onward within their favourite and 
well-studied heunts, whilst those who travel through a wider range, 
with one or two noticeable exceptions, are at present working up 
their foreign experiences too clearly in English studios, and paint 
Spain or Italy in tints which have little or no “local colour” in 
them. Such at least appear to us the Spanish peasantry of Mr. 
Ansdell, the view of Gibraltar which i sends, and the 
Castle of St. Angelo by Mr. Roberts. The last two, as usual, have 
chosen their points of view with skill, and show in this respect 
a dexterity which our younger and, we must add, our better 
artists do not often exhibit; yet it is impossible to accept the 
Rome as more than a skilful piece of panoramic effect, or to look 
with pleasure at the clay-cold monotony of tints, interspersed 
with a few coarse and heavy touches of brown, into which 
Mr. Lee generalizes (we believe that is the word) the endless 
wealth of varied beauty that Nature spreads over the coast 
scenery of Andalusia. A calm at sea by this Academician, again, 
presents us with a surface so dead and solid that, as some one has 
observed, we wonder why the boat’s crew becalmed on this huge 
plain do not disembark and walk upon it. 

We must class Mr. Cooke’s sea-pieces in the same category with 
Mr. Lee’s. They show, indeed, greater power, and are obviously 
drawn and painted in a much more thorough way, the vessels in 
particular being always rendered, in all their details, with un- 
usual knowledge; but they give no sense of the poetry of the 
waves. From the hard and definite style of the artist, they seem also 
deficient in sea atmosphere, and hence fail in conveying the idea 
of liquidity. Mr. Cooke’s powers are shown to better effect in 
his “ Roman Bridge near Tangier” (466). The effect of this is 
rather hot and over purply—it is more of an evening than a dawn- 
ing atmosphere—but the great size of the ruin, half lighted by 
the rising sun, has been brought out in a really skilful way, and a 

icturesque range of hills behind is well drawn and coloured. 

e cannot understand how the small side arches have assumed 
the narrow, almost Gothic forms, which we see here ; no dislocations 
above explain the compression of their curves, nor does the per- 
spective account for it. Were they originally pointed? Mr. 
Sidney Cooper, like Mr. Ansdell, by the iteration for the 
fiftieth time of his flat meadows, toneless cattle, and uninteresting 
sky rolling up without repose or dignity (though not without some 
expression of air and space) from the horizon, reminds us that in 
art, as in life, not to advance is to go back. A Highland snow- 
scene which Mr. Cooper exhibited a few years ago gave us the 
hope that he would use his dexterity to less mechanical purpose. 
As it is, we can only suggest to our readers’ remembrance the 
variety of fine and truthful effects which Cuyp and Paul Potter 
in the old days of Flemish art, or Mdlle. heur and De 
Haas now-a-days, draw from similar subjects. Or, if a contrast 
before the eyes be preferred, take Mr. G. Mason’s little. “ Return 
from Ploughing ” (253, Middle Room), or Mr. W. H. Davis’s 
“Valley of La Liane” (417), as proof how small a portion of 
nature is required for charm of effect when drawn and painted 
with feeling. In the last we have a storm-cloud melting away in 
white, peaceful cumuli, from which all the thunder and nearly 
all the rain has gone—the sun breaking out again, and flooding 
the lovely sweeps of the Northern French landscape with tender 
brilliancy. In the foreground, a drove of farm-horses are coming 
wildly along a roug field road. This difficult open-air 
and sunlight effect has been treated by Mr. Davis with 
skill and truthfulness. Mr. Mason, who has on former occa- 
sions shown his power of dealing with somewhat similar tones, 
has this time pitched his picture in a twilight key; and yet, 
whilst ray # firmly the temptation to put his figures in a 
brighter light than his landscape, has filled the whole with sub- 
dued clear obscurity. Those horses are moving slowly up a bit of 
hillside ; beyond, the ground falls, and we see the lights in the 
farmstead, and two children who have come out for water. Be- 
hind all, the last streaks of sunset are spread over a line of purple 
moor. 

Mr. Mason’s seems to us the most poetical landscape of the 
year yet it has very near rivals in Mr. Stanfield and Mr. Hook. 

© companion pictures, “ Peace” and “War,” by the former, 
show this quality in a degree which has not often been found in Mr. 
Stanfield’s earlier work. In the “War,” ships are lying off a 


_ coast where a fort has been blown to pieces; in the distance, a 


town is on fire, The sky is here beautifully drawn and painted, 
with a mysterious glimmer and vague tenderness of tint. “ Peace” 
shows a noble harbour, divided by a central mass of cliff and 
trees; old hulks lie near; beyond, in the dock, frigates are hoist- 
ing sail. The painting of the water-surfaces, almost calm, yet 
indicating the set of the tide by slight ripples, reminds one very 
closely of Turner, although without fis subtlety and brightness of 
tint. A view on the Dutch Coast is more in Mr. Stanfield’s former 
style. Two other sea-pieces may be noticed here, which, like many 

the landscapes, have been unfavourably and unskilfully 


hung, although, even at their present height, enough is seen 


to show their merit. These are “Crawley Rocks” (533), and 
“The Morning Watch” (537), by Mr. C. P. Knight. th are 
full of light and air, and the perspective of the water is excel- 
lent. From Mr. Knight’s former works we can also infer that 
these pictures are delicately finished. Mr. Hook, like Mr. Millais, 
enjoys so great a popularity that, a month after the Exhibition has 
spened, it is almost superfluous to name his annual contributions. 

e Cornish Sea Views fully maintain his reputation for tender 
brightness of colour, and a peculiarly attractive mode of blend- 
ing the figures with the sentiment of the scene. The two 
inland pictures appear to us less successful; especially as 
they are, this year, ex to severe competition from Mr. 
Creswick, whose “Welsh Valley” and “Across the Beck” 
(14 and 470) are landscapes of much. scope and effect. Return- 
ing to Mr. Hook, let us say that, of his mining pictures, 
the most novel and powerful represents the iron-stained truck 
which has just been drawn up from the deep sea-caverns of 
Botallack, with its load of sturdy russet Cornishmen. The effect 
of this group, brought right against a vast wall of blue sea (the 
horizon being placed, as often in Mr. Hook's works, at a pic- 
turesque height), is very striking ; hardly less so is the delicacy and 
sweetness of tint with which he has painted the mine woodwork 
on the cliff above. Another picture shows us women and 
children returning from some less severe branch of their labour ; 
two girls washing their arms and arranging their hair at a pool are 
eminently graceful. Always natural in his figures, Mr. Hook ap- 
pears apt to take them too much in their first attitude, which is 
not uniformly felicitous ; nor does he succeed uniformly in balancing 
his composition in their arrangement. The shining sea, which 
lies beyond a range of grassy hill-tops, interspersed with rock, 
lights up this picture irably ; and, without stopping to dwell 
on his other Comish scene, the “Milk for the Schooner,” we 
would draw attention to the beautiful indication of a rising breeze 
which has been given by the faint white streamers of mist, hardly 
seen and yet distinctly felt above the horizon. It is rather a 
severe test which Mr. Naish’s “Last Tack Home ” (444) has to. 
undergo, placed just helow Mr. Hook’s “ Miners leaving Work ; ” 
yet it bears the test well. A grizzled sailor and his son are here 
seen picturesquely sheltered beneath the rigging of their boat, and 
looking with fixed rness on the scattered roofs of the famous 
village of Clovelly. Everything here is drawn with that consci- 
entious fidelity to which Mr. Naish has accustomed us in his work, 
whilst he has given it greater interest by his bold but successful 
introduction of the human figure. 

Our modern elaborately finished school of landscape does not in 
general appear to find more favour now with the Arranging Com- 
mittee than it did in the days when we heard so much about 
Pre-Rafiaellitism. The unfavourable position of Mr. Knight’s.sea- 
pieces we have already noticed; as brothers in misfortune, we 
must join with him Messrs, Edwards, Anthony, andMaccallum. The 
first sends (to the ceiling) three or four views of the North Cornish 
Coast, taken from that noble region which forms the background 
to _ of Mr. Tennyson’s Arthurian Idyls, which have a truth- 
ful look, and are remarkably unconventional in their points of view. 
The colouring appears firm, but wanting (at least as the pictures 
are hung) in variety. A harsh is rather predominant in 
Mr. Anthony’s foliage ; but his landscapes are painted in a manly, 
original way, for which we suppose it is in vain to hope justice 
at Trafalgar Square. At least Mr. Anthony’s systematic ex- 
clusion from a fair place has been commented on for many years, 
and must surprise all who remember his charming “ Hesperus ” in the 
International. Amongst ae hung too low, but within reach 
of sight, we may point out Miss Blunden’s view near the Lizard (520) 
and Mr. Brett’s “ M Bay of Naples” (569) as worth careful 
study. These are admirably faithful little pictures. As a true 
rendering of terrestrial anatomy, Miss Blunden’s appears to us 
supreme. The drawing of the soil and turf, which, in rock-districts 
like the Lizard, lie over the bones of old earth, and soften whilst 
they follow her ruggedness, could not be better given. Mr. Brett’s 
view is less pleasing in colour, but the individuality of the innu- 
merable trees which here clothe the cliffs, and the long recession 
of the beautiful coast, deserve the praise above given to Miss 
Blunden. Mr. Brett has also an excellent little water-colour 
drawing of the sea beneath a passing rain-storm (607), which 
in tone and in perfect drawing is equally remarkable. A very 
bright and elegant forest glade above a brook bears the name of 
Mr. Dearle (582); and Mr. Mote’s“Gap in the Hedge” (487), 
although a little—not too bright, which a sunlit landscape can never 
be—but too uniformly vivid, shows some very refined passages of 
detail, and a true sense of the complexity of nature. Truth of 
effect may be reached by artists who work thus, as by those who, 
like Mr. Mason and Mr, Whistler, or Mr. F. Dillon in his little 
sketch from Suez (500), prefer a broader style, in which tone is 
more sought after than preciseness of detail. What can never be 
true or valuable in art is such work as Mr. Ansdell’s “ Lytham,” 
where we have a dull and conventional monotone of tint over 
everything, whilst the grass and sandhills and sea-pebbles are 
painted with a few careless and unmeaning touches. 

We remember no landscape by Mr. Oakes so powerful or so-well 
brought together in effect as his “Mountain Valley ”—otters 
catching salmon in the foreground, whilst behind a sudden gleam 
of angry light, succeeding rain and snow, smites the fractured 
face of a huge slate cliff (583). This work has a ‘real 
solemnity of effect—praise in which Mr. Walton’s view of 
the Pyramids (366) may also share. This is a gorgeous 
scene of southern sunset, in “which, however, the -artist 
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has successfully managed to balance his brilliancy by the at- 
mospheric tints spread over the horizon and the foreground. Some 
want of this balance of colour detracts from the effect of the other- 
wise excellent English sunset by Mr. V. Cole (346). Here the tone 
of the whole strikes us as too purely green and golden; a passage 
of cool grey in the carefully drawn sky would be of t value, 
Weare glad to see the artist working on this scale. Mr. Leader's 
“Country Churchyard” (316), taken somewhere apparently on 
the Welsh border, deserves notice for its brilliancy, and for the 
very truthful study of the architecture—a merit which, by the way, 
we omitted to specify in Mr. Crowe's “ Luther at Wittemberg,” 

Many small landscapes of genuine merit in their way—as Mr. C. 
E. Johnson’s vigorous “ Launch” (177), and Mr. Mogford’s 
“Watergate Bay” (99)—are unavoidably passed over in this brief 
review; but we must reserve space for two others of our rising 
men, whd seem to us to show no common merit, both in the 
originality and in the poetry of their conception. Mr. H. Moore, 
whose painting is rather too thin and scattered in effect at pre- 
sent, appears to deserve this praise in virtue of his “ Whitby 
Sands” (22) and “ Cottager’s Cow Pasture” (234). The latter 
is full of air and sun; the delicately curving field-surfaces and 
light sprinkled trees in the “middle distance” are beautifully 
touched ; the foreground cattle carefully drawn, and so ed as 
to compose well with the landsca is little work has all the 
amenity of Birket Forster, together with what his designs gene- 
rally want, sincerity—that irresistible air of what one would be 
inclined to call unstudied truth were it not certain that such truth 
comes only through hard Fi? For Mr. J. R. Lee’s “Storm 
Apunnns Outside a City ” (60), we have reserved the last place 
in this series, thinking it one of the most genuine landscapes, in 
point of true observance of natural effect, combined with really 
good execution, that are here exhibited. A thundercloud is rolling 
itself up above a city on the horizon; we are in the fields without, 
over which the peculiar hot shade of a summer storm is gather- 
ing. The electric power in the cloud, wreathing it in light wrathful, 
masses, is admirably rendered. Another landscape by Mr. J. 
R. Lee (375), where low clouds, as if after such a storm, are piled 
like vast towers along the horizon, looks fully equal to the picture 
just noticed, but is hung too high for further remark. 

Every one is familiar by this time with the two fine works by 
which, with Mr. Hook and Mr. Stanfield (as we have noticed 
before), Sir E. Landseer has done so much to uphold the credit 
of the Academy in the style of animated landscape. The Squirrels 
and Bullfinch are touched with all his ancient skill. e have 
ponies who could have put more of the real drawing into their 

‘orms; but very few, except perhaps Mr. Whistler, who could 
have laid them in with such delightful ease. Yet even the 
skill shown here seems to us a very little thing beside the 
tragic poetry of Landseer’s Polar Scene. We might, iadeed, 
dwell _ again on the masterly handling by which so much 
effect has been gained with a touch, and on the animal] draw- 
ing, which has some points of likeness to that of the great 
Saxon animal modeller, J. Haehnel, in its singular power and 
truth to ursine nature. But although in these points we believe that 
this picture may be without rashness placed amongst Sir Edwin’s 
bie works, yet what, to our thinking, gives it supremacy in 

is the force and height of the idea. ‘True, this is indeed one 
aspect of the terror of death—one which almost touches on 
the horrible. From a too powerful sense of this the artist has 
saved his work, in part by the poetical feeling thrown into the 
desolate landscape, in part by the total freedom from sentimen- 
talism; but most, perhaps, by the skill with which the idea of the 
actual human suffering has been removed from the blanched bones 
and relics, obviously exposed to many Arctic winters. But these 
are things “ which have been, and may be again ;” and it is right 
that, when an artist can set them before us with such sublimit 
of sentiment, the memory of the brave men whose lives were sacri- 
ficed to the noble pursuit of knowledge should be thus honoured. 
Great art cannot be better employed than on great actions, 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

I ig are to measure the musical capacity of a people by the 

number and variety of its musical entertainments, we ma 
fairly place ourselves at the head of the list of nations in this 
respect. however, we look to the quality of the great ma- 
jority of these entertainments, we may find cause to doubt 
whether we are entitled to hold our heads quite so high as 
the first statement of the case would seem to justify, Our 
great orchestral societies have naturally but a limited range 
of subjects from which: to select their programmes. Instituted 
mainly for the purpose of giving a perfect performance of the 
symphonies and concertos of those composers whose place amongst 
musicians is fixed, and who will ever be ranked in the first 
class, however much that class may hereafter be augmented, 
it is impossible, while the supply of such works is so limited, 
that frequent repetition sho e avoided. But there seems 
no reason why the same thing should happen with our miscel- 
laneous concerts, which, having so much wider an area in which 
to move, are still cast in a singularly similar mould. Unless it be 
that the vast increase in the wealth and size of London is for ever 
a fresh audiences, we are at a loss to imagine how the same 
songs and opera airs, worn worse than threadbare, are repeated, not 
only season after season, but at concert after concert in the same 
season, and yet find crowds to listen, if not admire. To mention 


one-tenth of the concerts the announcements of which fill the shop- 
windows of the music publishers with the colours of the rain- 
bow would be a useless task, were it even possible; nevertheless 
there have been several points of interest in some few which are 
worth noticing. 

The season of the Sacred Harmonic Society just closing 
has been one of less ‘activity than usual, and in no instance 
has it departed from the beaten track. Although a body of 
amateurs, financial considerations must, no doubt, largely enter 
into the plans of the Society; still, if that advance in musical 
taste upon which we have of late years been priding ourselves is 
real, there must surely be some unfamiliar oratorios of Handel 
which it ought to be a pleasure to the Society to produce, and to 
the frequenters of its concerts to hear. That younger body, the 
National Choral Society, presided over by Mr. Martin, has been 
much bolder, and, while giving very fair performances of the 
stock oratorios, has lately presented an entirely new one by 
an entirely new composer. We must, however, protest agai 
such a performance of the choruses as was given on this oc- 
casion. It is better to warn a young Society at once of the 
folly of presenting any work, much more an unfamiliar 
in an imperfect manner, and in many places the want of sufli- 
cient preparation was cruelly apparent in Ahab, which is the 
name of Dr. Arnold’s work. Not the most perfect execution 
attainable would, we believe, have had any effect in altering 
the estimate of this work; but, at the same time, it was 
scarcely fair to the composer to give the work in so slovenly a 
manner. The chorus of this Society shows, too, to such advantage 
from its fresh and pure tones, when engaged on music with which 
it is familiar, that it is bad policy to attempt anything which may 
destroy the reputation it has acquired. The oratorio itself, how- 
ever, will in all probability never be heard again. A certain 
correctness of part-writing in the ecclesiastical form is all that can 
be claimed for it. Melody, novelty in treatment, mastery over 
the orchestra, or vigour, there was none, a war song and chorus alone 
excepted. We fear that the utter want of invention which the 
oratorio disclosed must ever prevent Dr. Arnold from attaining 
fame as a composer. 

The concerts of the Philharmonic Society have lately been 
extremely good, both in their selections and in the manner in 
which ‘io selections have been carried out. For novelty, a 
symphony of Cherubini, one by Mehul, and an overture by Mr. 

‘otter, one of our oldest and not least meritorious musicians, have 
been given. The improvement in the band is considerable, and 
the result of some three years’ association is becoming apparent. 
Why is it that the vocal music at these concerts is too often of a 
very inefficient character? The main object is, of course, in- 
strumental music; but the vocal acts as a relief to the 
rest of the programme, and should be the best of its kind. Madame 
Goddard and Mr. Cusins have each played a pianoforte con- 
certo. The gentleman increases in breadth of style each time 
we hear him. But the t success has been the introduction 
of Herr Lauterbach, violinist to the King of Hanover. This 

ntleman is the only instrumentalist fresh to this country who 
S made any sensation this season. Herr Lauterbach played for 
the first time in England at the last of the Saturday Concerts at 
the Crystal Palace, but the Philharmonic Concert of the 
Monday following may fairly be considered as properly intro- 
ducing him to the musical public. He is a genuine acquisition 
to the foremost ranks of violin players. His execution is neat and 
passages, ect. e plays with great simplicity, and tone is 
the only Pint in whieh we chendd like him to be other than he is. 
In this, although far from being either meagre or scratchy, he 
is somewhat deticient in richness. Herr Lauterbach has since played 
at several concerts during the past month, and we trust that the 

resent will not be by many his last visit to England. If the 
Bid Philharmonic is rather shabby in its vocal music, Dr. Wylde 
seems determined to make that a strong point at his concerts, since 
he has succeeded in securing some of the best of the sin 
from the Italian Operas for the meetings of the so-called New Phil- 
harmonic Sotiety. We have more than once expressed our opinion 
on the orchestral performances at these concerts, and we have 
heard nothing this season to make us alter our views. Dr. 
however, if not well fitted to conduct an orchestra, has a good 
of energy in the ment and selection of his programmes, and 
every amateur owes him thanks for the opportunity of hearing 
Schubert’s symphony in C, which, alth too long and diffuse 
Tho Musical Society, which has quite abandoned th upon 

e i iety, which has quite e 

which it was originally formed, son in its trials of -a rhe a 
sitions, presented at the last concert a new overture, by Mr. Harold 
Thomas, which has considerable merit, and also Herr Molique’s 
concerto for the concertina, played as well as it could be played by 
Signor Regondi. We cannot, however, but consider that such an 
elaborate composition for such an instrument involves some mis- 
application of time and talent. The trials of new compositions by 
this Society form one of its best features, and one to which we 
hope even more care and attention will be devoted than at present. 
If we are to have any real composers, it is of the last necessity that 
all who feel attracted to composition should have an opportunity of 
taking stock, as it were, of the results they have attained; and 
these trials may be the means of showing in what direction a 
composer’s talents really lie. Itis better to write good songs and 
pieces for the piano than bad symphonies and crude oratorios. Too 
many people are tempted to try at once the highest flights, with 
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almost a certainty of failure, when they might more usefully 
employ their talents, and enjoy a real success, in a more humble 
walk of art 


The Monday Popular Concerts and the Musical Union have 
each their supporters in different circles of musical amateurs. 
The former, given now every other Monday, have had 
Sivori, Wieniawski, and—last, but certainly not least—Joachim 
as leader. Joachim, heard in 
since the autumn of 1862, played on his reappearance a fugue 
ef Bach’s in the same opin style, and with the same 
wonderful effect upon his audience, that made the Monday 
Concerts at the end of 1862 sofamous. As a quartet player he is 
certainly superior to the other two, but Sivori has probably never 
been heard to greater advantage in chamber music. Signor Piatti 
has returned to the violoncello, which, let it be said without dis- 
paragement to that clever player, M. Paque, is a considerable gain to 
the quartets. Mr. Ella, at the Musical Union, has introduced a new 
performer on the violoncello, M. Jacquard, who is a useful, steady 
player. May we suggest to the Director of the Monday Concerts 
that, firmly as they are now established, a little more novelty 
from the wide field of music adapted to the scheme of the con- 
certs is becoming desirable ? ith concerts like those of the 
Musical Union, which last but for two or three months in the 
year, it is not so important; but we think that more 
variety than at present seems the order of the day should 
Le introduced into the Monday Concerts, whose season lasts 
for eight or nine. Mr. Henry Leslie closed his series of concerts 
with a well-chosen selection from the pieces which his choir have 
made familiar to the public, and the concert was made more 
interesting by the playing of Herr Joachim and Mr. Hallé, and the 
singing of Mr. Sims Reeves. Two points occurred to us, however— 
that the soprani of the choir are still weak, and that the present 
foree of tenors and basses is not sufficiently strong to give proper 
cilect to the part songs for male voices only. 

The pianists have been coming out in great force during the 
past six weeks. These are probably the only concerts on which 
any real care and judicious selection are bestowed, and as most, if 
not all, of their givers hold a high position as teachers of their 
instrument, and have a large following, the effect of such care will 
probably be soon seen in a purer and more elevated taste. The 
music in our drawing-rooms depends so much upon the pianoforte, 
and upon the instruction connected with it which our sisters, 
wives, and daughters receive, that we hail with delight any signs 
that we may hope for emancipation from the frivolous, dreary, and 
fire-work style of pieces and playing to which we have been too long 
aecustomed. Atthe head of these entertainments are the recitals of 
Mr. Charles Hallé, who is now en d for the fourth time on his 
annual series. For two years Mr. Hallé devoted himself to making 
his hearers familiar with Beethoven’s sonatas. Last year, and this 
year, he has selected his programmes indiscriminately as far es 
the authors of the pieces are concerned, but with every discrimina- 
tion as to the pieces themselves. To mention all that is good in 
these concerts would be to transcribe each programme almost entire ; 
but we may pick out a sonata of Schubert, a partita by Bach, and 
a sonata by Clementi. Mr. Hallé has been playing beyond him- 
self at these recitals, which all who have a catholic taste in music 
must thoroughly enjoy. In the same list with Mr. Hallé comes 
Ilerr Pauer, whose clever concerts, illustrating the progress of 
pianoforte music, from the harpsichord up to the modern “ grand,” 
we mentioned last year. Although Herr Pauer has no set purpose 
this season, yet his concert was admirably selected, and it made us 
acquainted with the talents of Madlle. Bettelheim as a pianiste. 
She joined Herr Pauer in a duet for two pianofortes, and showed 
that she might take high rank as an instrumentalist, should her 
voice at any time fail her. Of our own countrymen, Mr. Cusins 
and Mr. Deacon have given concerts marked by the same careful 
and interesting selection which we have now insisted on. Mr. 
Cusins has been playing admirably pieces in very widely differin 
styles. Mr. Deacon’s concerts (for Se has given a series of three) 
have not been confined to the piano, but have included a selection 
from chamber music generally. 

The great mass of miscellaneous concerts mt those stereo- 
typed features which have belonged to them for years. With 
rare exceptions, no care is shown to procure either new or 
little-known music. The giver of a concert, if a composer, 
introduces perhaps a ballad or duet, always of his own com- 
position; if a singer, he induces some composer to do the same 
with a view to his own singing ; but, with such exceptions, we hear 
the same singers sing the same songs time after time, with 
“ damnable iteration.” Now and again there is an oasis in this 
desert. Mr. Wilbye Cooper, for instance, gave us a cantata of 
Miss Gabriel, called “ Graziella,” which, like everything that lady 
writes, is ful, and on this occasion more complete than any 
thing she has yet done. At two or three other concerts there 
have also been selections from operettas which, we suppose, 
hope some day to bloom in the more congenial atmosphere 
of the footlights. We have often wenkeesd why we should 
not have a small house in London devoted to such trifles 
as one hears at Les Bouffes in Paris; and this stir in that 
direction among the composers may produce the house, and, 
what is more important, the singers. At all events we welcome 
such attempts as those of Mr. Francesco Berger at the concert given 
by himself and Miss Lascelles (at which were also given one or 
two other pleasing pieces of his own composition); and parts of an 
operetta by Mr. Benedict, performed at Metens inning’s concert, 
make us wish to hear the work with its proper action. The Satur- 
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day Concerts at the Palace came to an end early in May, and 
the Opera Concerts have taken their place, at which, of course, 
nothing of any interest musically is heard. The period of those 
monster performances when every singer and instrumentalist in 
London worth hearing, and many that are not, are gathered 
together, seems from the announcements to have . We look 
forward, however, with great interest to the next Monday Popular 
Concert, when a new quartet by Herr Ernst is to be heard for the 
first time. 


REVIEWS. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF MR. CARLYLE.* 


TAINE, whose essay on Mr. Mill as the re 
e English Positivism we lately noticed, } 
a companion sketch, in the shape of an essay on English 
Idealism as personified in Mr. Carlyle. Mr. Carlyle enjoys 
the distinction of having produced as much controversy in 
his own country as any living writer, if not more, and it would 
be no easy matter to mention any living author who is better 
fitted to hewilder foreigners of all kinds. Whatever else he 
is, he is before all other things national. Indeed, he is so radically 
national that he perceives, and always recognises, the fact that be- 
tween an Englishman and a Scotch Lowlander there is no substan- 
tial difference. To this it must be added, that he belongs emphati- 
cally to the humorous and enthusiastic type of Englishmen ; 
and if there is in all nature a being utterly unlike Frenchmen, and 
altogether unintelligible to them, it is an Englishman of this 
character. This gives special interest to the criticisms of M. 
Taine, who has tried his very best to understand England in 
general, and Mr. err in particular; and who certainly has 
studied his subject with great diligence, and with as much intel- 
ligence as is consistent with an absolute want of sympathy with 
the object of his criticisms. He begins by observing that when 
Englishmen, especially if they are under forty, are asked which of 
their countrymen think, they begin by naming Mr. Carlyle, “ but, 
at the same time, they advise you not to read him, saying that you 
will not understand a word of what he says.” M. Taine, how- 
ever, determined to try. At first he found himself in a sort of 
nightmare. He did not know what to make of a man who 
headed chapters in the history of the French Revolution with 
“ charades.” He found, moreover, that these charades were at 
times altogether inconsistent with dignity and propriety. What 
are you to think of a grave historian who compares his country to 
an ostrich with its head in the sand, likely to be wakened “in @ 
terrible @ jort manner,” or a politician with a newspaper re- 
putation to a dead dog drifting up and down the Thames, and 
stinking as it drifts. At last he finds out that “cette disposition 
d’esprit produit Vhumeur ; mot intraduisible, car la chose nous 
manque.” Humour may suit the German races, but “nos nerfs le 
trouvent trop apre et trop amer.” He illustrates the meaning of 
this strange “ disposition d’esprit” by various extracts, not par- 
ticularly well chosen, and on to say that a man with such 
wild tastes might be expected to be capable only of wandering 
and nonsense, but that this is not so. He has been kept in 
order by two barriers “tout anglaises”—“le sentiment du 
réel qui est l’esprit positif, et le sentiment du sublime qui fait 
Vesprit religieux.” Hence, instead of being a sickly visionary, he 
is a philosopher and an historian. The union of these two senti- 
ments leads him to respect facts, as being the only vehicle by and 
through which it is possible for us, not indeed to errecercte:§ but 
at all events to contemplate, the sublime and sometimes tremen- 
dous mysteries from which facts derive their significance and value. 
Hence comes, on the one side, Mr. Carlyle’s passion for the inves- 
tigation of details, even if they do not dobet to be obviously im- 
— so long as they are true ; and, on the other, his constant 
abit of breaking out, as he would say, into the eternities and 
immensities. M. Taine quotes as an illustration the well-known 
passage in Past and Present about King John’s visit to St. Ed- 
mondsbury in the Chronicle of Jocelyn de Brakelond ; and he says, 
with justice, that the whole account of Jocelyn and the Abbot 
Sampson deserves to be considered as a wonderful feat of strength 
ae 
aving thus descri e general temper of Mr. Carlyle’s mind, 
M. Taine goes on to his He 
and an historian, His great work as a philosopher has been, ac- 
cording to his critic, to transplant German theories into England, 
and to throw them into an English shape. He traces this through 
Sartor Resartus, Past and Present, the lectures on Hero Worship, 
and other works, and arrives at the conclusion that 
Mr. Carlyle gets out of his German studies a practical mysticism 
well suited for English understandings, because it combines the 
energetic pursuit of the common objects of life with a belief in 
something lying beyond sensible experience, which something is 
sought out, and valued when discovered, because it affords a prac- 
tical rule of conduct. M. Taine quotes (again with good judg- 
ment) a well-known passage from Past and Present :—“ ‘All true 
work is religion, and whatsoever religion is not work may go and 
dwell among the Brahmins, Antinomians, spinning dervishes, or 
where it will; with me it shall have no harbour.” M. Taine’s 
own remark upon this is perhaps the most characteristic sentence 
in his whole Etude :—“ Perhaps it will not harbour with you, but 
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it will elsewhere. Here we come upon the narrow English side 
of this broad German conception. There are many religions which 
are not moral, and there are still more which are not practical. 
Carlyle wishes to reduce the human heart to the English senti- 
ment of duty, and the human imagination to the English senti- 
ment of respect. Half of human poetry escapes his grasp. For if 
one part of us raises us to self-denial and virtue, another 
draws us to pleasure and enjoyment. Man is Pagan as well as 
Christian. Nature has two sides; many races—India, Greece, Italy— 
have comprehended one side only, and have had no religions except 
the admiration of monstrous force and the extasy of wild imagi 
tion, or the admiration of harmonious forms and the worship of 
pleasure, beauty, and enjoyment.” 

Mr. Carlyle’s criticism ap to M. Taine to be animated by 
the same spirit as his philosophy. It is, he says, harsh and vehe- 
ment. He cannot understand French writers. Their merits 
— to him faults. He cannot do justice to Voltaire. He says 
that “ there is not one great thought in all his thirty-six quartos,” 
und much more of a blasphemous character:—“ Voila d’assez 
mots, nous n’en emploierons pas de pareils. Je dirai seulement 

ue si quelqu’un jugeait Carlyle en Frangais comme il juge 
‘oltaire en Anglais, ce wens ferait de Carlyle un portrait dif- 
férent de celui que j’essaye de tracer ici.” 

From considering Mr. Carlyle’s criticisra, M. Taine to his 
historical writings. He observes, with much truth, that the 
characteristic peculiarity of them is to be found in the importance 
which they attach to individuals—that is, to their hero-worship, 
and to the notion, of which they are full, that the hero expresses 
the highest conception of which the age in which he lives is 
capable. Cromwell, he says, is Mr. Carlyle’s great and favourite 
hero. The other Puritans are his spiritual ancestors—subject, 
however, to the rights of our old friends the Vikings and Berser- 
kirs, whom M. Taine considers to be in various res the spi- 
ritual fathers of the existing English nation. The religious 
gloom and practical turn of the Puritans, the capacity of get- 
ting into a desperate rage —a gift, by the way, of which the 
Parisian mob is not altogether devoid —seem to M. Taine to 
supply the governing principles of Mr. Carlyle’s historical works. 
His view of life is solemn, pious, energetic, and exceedingly prac- 
tical. For this reason he has failed to understand the French 
Revolution, which was certainly neither solemn, pious, nor prac- 
tical in the Puritan sense, but lively, joyous, sentimental, and 
generously impatient of all existing facts and established institu- 
tions, On the whole, Mr. Carlyle appears to his critic to be more 
or less of a demoniac and too extravagant by half. The essay 
concludes as follows : —“ There is perhaps less genius in Macaulay 
than in Carlyle; but after living for some time upon this ex- 
aggerated and demoniac style, this extraordinary and unhealthy 
philosophy, this grimacing and prophetic history, these sinister 
and mad political theories, we return with pleasure to”—Lord 
Macaulay described in complimentary amplifications. 

It is not easy to express in a few sentences the impression made 
by M. Taine’s étude. It is so courteous and neatly balanced, it has 
obviously been written with so much trouble, and with such a 
wish to be just, that it would be wrong to speak harshly of it; but 
to most English readers who are already acquainted with the 
writings of Mr. Carlyle, it will convey no conclusion at all, except, 
indeed, that between France and England there isa great gulf fixed, 
far wider and far deeper than the Channel, and infinitely more diffi- 
cult to cross. It is not easy tosay exactly why thisis. Every one 
of M. Taine’s criticisms is plausible, and in a sort of way true, but 
somehow it does not satisty the English reader. When we have 
been told that this bit of a man’s mind came from Germany, and 
that from English newspapers, that he is partly a Puritan and 
partly a Berserkir (which seems to be meant as a sort of com- 
oe that this is a strange thing which English le call 

umour, and that a piece of bad manners which M. Taine will 
not condescend to imitate, a certain weariness steals over the 
mind. It is so (according to our experience, at least) with 
almost all French criticism. It would suit English tastes far 
better if it were less descriptive, less sympathetic, and less polite. 
It should be ruder and more controversial. We should like to 
see the picture which M. Taine’s quelgu’un would have drawn 
of Mr. Carlyle if he had not been altogether too fine a gentleman 
to use such gros mots as Mr. Carlyle applied to Voltaire. What 
Mr. Carlyle thought of Voltaire no human creature can doubt. 
He says plainly what he likes and what he dislikes, and why ; but 
M. Taine does not behave in this way to Mr. Carlyle. He assi 
him his place in the scale of creation with smiling courtesy, but 
with less genuine heartiness than might be shown by vigorous 
fault-finding. 

The fundamental defect of the criticism appears to us to lie in 
its author’s determination to have a preter theory of Mr. 
Carlyle and his philosophy, and to show the mutual connexion and 
dependence of his various works. M. Taine altogether omits to 
notice the fact that the books which he criticizes have been 
a at intervals extending now over at least forty years, 

uring which the position, the views, and even the style of their 
author have undergone a great alteration. Several of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s works were written originally as magazine articles, or as 
lectures delivered to a popular audience; and it is clear enough, to 
any one who reads them attentively, that they have all the crude- 
ness and harshness of early productions written whilst the mind 

which produced them was in a state of fermentation. His really 
characteristic books are not his speculations, but his histories. 
The speculations are in the nature of dyspeptic and humorous 


hlets, poured forth, as the fit ed to take the writer, 
energy, and wonderful felicity an 
vivacity, but with no real pretensions to the establishment of a 
philosophy or religion. y of the books which M. Taine 
quotes — especially the Sartor Resartus—are little else than 
moral commonplaces thrown into forms and — 
in a dialect in which German and broad Scotch struggle for the 
with alternate success. To take Mr. Carlyle as a great 
leader of _—- thought, to describe him as the representative 
of a —- ed English Idealism, is to misunderstand him alto- 
ther. His thought—that is, his reflections and his arguments— 
as had si ly little influence on the world. His rhetoric 
and humour upon very old themes, such as the virtue of truth, 
the relation between work and worship, the identity of might and 
right, and other topics of the same kind, have had a great effect ; 
and the amazing strength of his imagination, and his extraordinary 
, diligence, and shrewdness in historical research, have given 
him nearly the first place amongst English historians. What appear 
to M. Taine his essential qualities are in reality accidental ones, and 
vice versd. He has exercised hardly any perceptible influence upon 
English philosophy. Politics, morals, theology, cree mee poli- 
tical economy, jurisprudence, and many other subjects have made 
great progress during the past generation, but on no one of these 
matters has Mr. Carlyle exercised much influence. In history, on 
the other hand, he has taught much to his country, and has set an 
example as to the way in which the imaginative and the prosaic 
qualities a to be combined, and the mutual pr and illus- 
tration which they are calculated to afford to each other, which 
it is far easier to admire than to imitate. The humour which M. 
Taine appears to consider as an incidental, occasional talent, is 
in reality one of his great qualifications for historical inquiry. The 
t merit of humour is that it usually means much more than 
it says. The mere turn of a phrase enables a man possessed of 
this gift to give a colour to a whole series of transactions, and 
thus to hint a meaning which it would take many of expla- 
nation to assign specifically. This is the characteristic peculiarity 
of the History of the French Revolution which so much shocks 
and scandalizes M. Taine. What he views as mere tricks and 
charades are a set of devices which enable the author to point 
out easily and transiently the slightly absurd character of the 
whole proceeding. The delicate flavour of contempt which per- 
vades the whole book is that ingredient which delights almost all 
Englishmen, and which Frenchmen appear incapable of under- 
standing, whether they themselves or others are its objects. To 
try to exhibit, in a connected, systematic form, the views of 
such a writer is altogether a mistake. He has shown 
us Cromwell and Frederick face to face; he has given us, 
rather by insinuation and indirect allusion than otherwise, a view 
of the French Revolution, and this is a considerable achieve- 
ment; but it is a mistake to suppose that he has materially 
influenced the main current of thought in this country on im- 
portant subjects. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND WESTERN ASIA.* 


it will scarcely be believed that Mr. Tilley has been to Russia, 
to Greece, and to Syria, and has written a book about those 
countries without a icle of book-making in it. "What he has 
to say would easily fill two large volumes of the ordinary tourist 
kind ; but as his object is to give information, and not to sell the 
largest possible amount of printed paper, he has compressed his 
thoughts and experiences into one volume of a very moderate 
size. Where he mentions the incidents of his journeys, he 
mentions them because they illustrate some point of history 
or manners or geography which he thinks deserves atten- 
tion. The consequence is, that his volume is a really valu- 
able one, and tells us what, if we wish to know anything 
about the countries he visited, their politics and their con- 
dition, we most wish to learn. And, if he displays any 
uality more fag sy J than another, it is that of fairness. 
tie is neither too Russian nor too Polish; he thinks indifferently 
of the Turks, but he also thinks indifferently of the Greeks. 
Russia occupies most of his space, and he landed at St. Petersburg 
with the = advantage of a large Russian acquaintance already 
formed. He arrived in 1860, and he found that two subjects then 
occupied all minds, and were the almost exclusive topics of con- 
versation— the emancipation of the serfs, and Garibaldi. The 
enthusiasm for the Italian hero pervaded barrack and boudoir, we 
are told ; his name was in every mouth, his photograph in every 
hand. The ladies, as in all other countries, were his great 
admirers, “for the Russian ladies have the most exalted ideas of 
patriotism and liberty, and admire rebellion even to stimulating 
it.” But the ladies were not much in advance of their patina 
men, and liberty was in fashion everywhere. A Russian gen 
man “who had just returned from a forced visit to the Caucasus ” 
told Mr. Tilley that it seemed as if five hundred years must 
have elapsed since the Emperor Nicholas died; everything was 
so totally changed since his death. Justas Mr. Tilley was leaving 
St. Petersburg a comic actor was buried, and when the captain of 
the armerie present on the occasion ap with his helmet 
on, he was forced by the mob to take it off. We may be sure 
that the old Czar was very dead indeed before a mounted captain 


* Eastern Europe and Western Asia. Political and Social Shetches 


Russia, 1861-2-3. London : 
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of police was made by the mob to remain bareheaded, on a 
November day, in honour of a comedian. Of Moscow, Mr. 
Tilley has only the usual tourist’s information to give, but every 
reader will acknowledge the sense and brevity with which he 

ives ‘it. The most curious record of his personal observation at 

oseow relates to a box which he saw in the museum of the 
Imperial Palace. It was a brass box used as a door-weight, and 
contained the late Polish Constitution granted by the Emperor 
Alexander I. and taken away by his brother. It was always 
supposed that the Polish Constitution was wholly useless, but now 
bee “os out not to be the case, and it is a oc for 

eeping heavy doors from swinging on their hin Lord 
Russell’s densetehes on behalf of Poland, if coll and done 
up neatly, might perhaps answer the same p' , although they 
probably w: only do for a door of rather a lighter and narrower 
character. 

Mr. Tilley has much to say about the emancipation of the serfs. 
When the day named for the emancipation (March 3, 1862) 
arrived, the arrangements were far from complete ; at though 
serfdom then came nominally and legally to an end, it was in 
reality retained for another year, in order to reconcile many 
diversities of interest and opinion. It was by no means true that 
the serfs universally wished for the change. A friend of Mr. 
‘Tilley, an officer in the navy, when his peasants came, according 
to old usage, to congratulate him on his return from a long voyage, 
addressed them seriously on the coming change, and told them 
they would soon be independent of his control. With one voice 
ery enema did not wish to be free. In fact, as Mr. 

illey says, those proprietors who used to treat their serfs with 
humanity, to build them cottages, provide them with medicines, and 
feed them if the harvest was bad, will gain considerably in money by 
having no longer to meet these claims. The serfs may not gain where 
they are unfit to manage for themselves, and — they may 
have to face even a more rigid poverty than they have hitherto 
known. But the emancipation has brought them many positive 
and immediate advantages. The serf can now employ hig labour 
as he pleases; he can marry whom and when he likes; he can no 
longer be beaten, banished to Siberia, or carried off to the ranks of 
the army in some province distant from his village, at the will of a 
cruel or capricious master. The mode in which the pecuniary 
arrangements of the emancipation were made was as follows, in a 
district as to which Mr. Tilley had special facilities of learning all 
the details. Every male adult t received his cottage with 
its little enclosure free, besides about eight acres of mixed arable 
and meadow land, for which, at some time or other, he must pay at 
the rate of 32. per acre. If he pays this, he is at once a proprietor; 
if he cannot pay it, which is generally the case, he must pay 
rent to the proprietor at six per cent. annum, until the 
Government has paid the ——— for him. That is, the 
Government will pay four- of the money, leaving the 
peasant to pay the remaining fifth to the proprietor. The sum 
advanced by the State, with the interest, must be repaid 
during a term extending over forty-nine years. But, as the 
Government was unable to find so large a sum at once, bonds 
bearing interest at five per cent. were issued, a series of which 
were to be drawn and cancelled every month. These bonds, of 
one hundred roubles each, at first fell very low, but, owing to some 
—_ ulation, rallied, and are now quoted on the St. Peters- 
burg change at about eighty-seven roubles. Altogether, so 
far as can be ju at present, the experiment is in a fair way of 
and the proprietors have suffered as little as, perhaps, 
‘was possi 


Mr. Tilley has evidently taken great pains to study the Polish 
uestion, and his conclusions are in most respects against the Poles. 
e allied Powers asked that they might have perfect religious 
toleration, and that Poles might be employed in the administration 
of Poland. Mr. Tilley remarks, that it was precisely because they 
enjoyed these two privileges in the crags completeness that the 
insurrection assumed such formidable proportions. Priests 
said and did what they pleased, and thee ly 
the pulpit the sacred du of rebellion. 
official employed in Poland was a Pole, and so very many 


possi 
at its pet the priests still had their own way, and the officials 
were still Po 


try, which would be sure to be weak, di- 
vided, and miserable, becoming the tool or the spoil of Austria, But 
the Poles would not hear of limiting their ambition to the creation 
of a Catholic Kingdom of seven millions of souls lying between 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. They claimed all that they had 


ever held; they wanted Ruthenia, the Ukraine, and Lithuania. 
But the Russians entirely deny that those provinces are Polish. 
They are, according to the Russian view, purely Russian territories, 


which the Poles in the day of their strength overran, and which 
were recovered by the Russians when the preponderance of s' 

came to be on the Russian side. In all these provinces taken 
together, the Poles, or Polonized Russians, number about ten per 
cent. of the population. But asall the wealth and education of the 
country are centred in this ten per cent., and as their political and 
religious sentiments are all in favour of Poland, their wishes alone 
become known, and they are made to represent the nine millions 
of their inferiors who detest their persons, their influence, and 
their religion. That the insurrection will speedily be put 
down, as soon as the hope of foreign help dies away and 
the Russians determine to act with sufficient vigour, Mr. 
Tilley treats as a matter of course. But, as he observes, 
it is by no means obvious what the end of the whole disturbance 
is to be. Russia is afraid to let the Kingdom of Poland be free, 
lest free Poland should be merely another name for Northern 
Austria. Russia is also afraid to let Poland have an independent 
position under the Czar, for then Poland would claim to have an 
army of its own, and Russia would have to train and to protect 
troops that would certainly be employed against her own. If 
Russia takes the other course open to her, and tries to govern 
Poland under a constitution, then Poland must be to Russia what 
Ireland was in old days to land, “and the last we shall hear 
of this Polish question will only be when there remains not one 
single Catholic priest or one single Polish woman in Poland.” 

Mr. Tilley arrived in Greece almost immediately after the revo- 
lution, and saw all that was to. be seen at Athens during that 
period of excitement. Alfred was all the rage then, and Zito 
Alfridos the universal ery. At first there was no portrait of the 
Prince to be had; but the occasion soon produced artists, and 
Prince Alfred was portrayed to the Greeks as an interesting little 
schoolboy, about ten years old, leaning on a cannon, and looking 
very miserable. More abstract ideas were also offered in visible 
shape to the Athenian populace. On one occasion, the head of a 
procession was an omnia containing a symbolical female figure, 
with the motto ‘ENddog (Greek Constitution). The 
Greeks were very pleased with the thought that they were big 
enough to be imitating the example of Dae nations. “The 
French have had their revolutions; the English have hunted 
away their king; why should not we?” was their remark. 
They used to boast that English institutions alone were 
suited to their character, but * aped everything French. 
They wore French uniforms, had a Mountain in their National 
Assembly, and tried a little coup détat now and then. The whole 
Eo was not very impressive, either to foreigners or to the 

reeks themselves. More especially, the army did just as it 
pleased. A week after the revolution, the troops were paraded to 
take the oath of fidelity to the Provisional Government. The 
greater part refused to swear. What is the use of swearing, re | 
argued, ‘the Government will not last a week, and then we sh 
have to swear again.” The Minister of War, in person, was sent 
for in the emergency. The arts of the t man were simple. 
He made a fine speech, called the soldiers his children, and pro- 
mised them a good dinner after the swearing was over. This promise 
had the intended effect, and the refractory regiment took the oath. 
The men waited two or three hours, but no dinner was forthcoming. 
The Minister of War was again sent for, and told them that the 
had forgotten the dinner. The situation was the more aggravating 
as the officers were really having a dinner, while the soldiers were 
merely fed on promises. They went to the place where their 
officers were, and by cocking their muskets in a significant way 
induced their officers to retire. The soldiers took their places, 
began feasting, and finished the evening by roaming drunk through 
the streets, screaming Zitos, and firing their muskets in the aur. 
“The whole revolution,” Mr. Tilley says, “gave one the idea of 
schoolboys playing at government and coups d'état.” The Greeks 
seem scarcely fit for the task they have undertaken, and “the 
more I consider the present state of Greece,” Mr. Tilley remarks 
in conclusion, “the more is my opinion confirmed that an intel- 
ligent absolutism, under popular forms, would be the best thing for 
Greece during the next generation.” ; | 


JOHN GRESWOLD.* 


EF is no new remark that it is more difficult to speak well of a 
good book than to speak ill of a bad one. In the case of fiction, 
the critic’s skill in the art of eulogy is not often called into re- 
uisition, it is true, com at least with the occasions on which, 
if he says anything at all of a book, he cannot avoid condemning 
it. For every tolerable novel that appears, there are probably not 
less than a dozen which seem to sensible people to be utterl 
desperate and impracticable, while about three really good nove 
e an exceptionally fertile season. This-is perhaps a lucky dis- 
pensation for the reviewer. But, after all, the pleasure cf i 
a good story rather more than compensates for the greater me | 
one has afterwards in pointing out why and how it is good. 
course, the difficulty might vanish under certain conditions. There 
are critics who appear to find it the easiest thing in the world to 
lay on praise. e gems of pathos and masterpieces of humour, 
and “charming works, delightful to read, and deserving to be 
remembered,’ and ‘powerful novels which, when once 
will be laid down by none till the last page is reached,” are 
eulogized by these writers with a gushing fluency that astounds 


* John Greswold. By the Author of “Paul Ferrell.” 2 vols. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 


| 
\ 
oles were te even in hussia, that the Russian Govern- 
ment found itse ran, on at every turn by the faithlessness of fF 
3 its own agents. The Grand-Duke Constantine wished to rule at 
| altered the system that the insurrection began to be trampled out. 
Yet not only the Grand-Duke Constantine, but the gl and 
= the great mass of those Russians who were competent to discuss the 
= 5 subject, were full of kindly intentions towards the Poles, and 
: would have readily agreed that the Kingdom of Poland should have 
=: i any constitution that it liked. The brass box would have been 
d returned from Moscow; and Mr. Tilley is even of opinion that 
h neither then nor now would the Russians have any great objection 
G to the constitution of an independent Poland formed of the Catholic 
ulation in the old Kingdom, provided that any security could be 
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in men. It is true the plain man does not get very much 
insight into what the merits of a book really are from these 
slashing glorifications. Such epithets as “charming,” “delightful,” 
“ deeply interesting,” “ powerfully fascinating,” may mean a great 
deal, and they may mean nothing at all. In the mouths of young 
ladies they are commonly esteemed valueless, and it may be 
questioned whether they are worth much more from the pens of 
enthusiastic critics who discover three or four gems and as many 
masterpieces every week. 

John Greswold is not only a good book, but it is one whose 
merits are even less easily pointed out than those of most good books. 
Though it is one of the very few stories which one cares 
to look over again after reading them through, yet it is rather 
hard to detect exactly what it is that attracts us. No doubt there 
is a certain charm in the style. There is a peculiar ease and 
repose in the language of the writer’s books, to which, as 
much as to any other element, they are indebted for success. 
The authoress is very solicitous about the place of every word and 
the balance of every sentence, and she secures what is essential to 
all good prose—a certain original rhythm which pleases even the 
most unconscious of readers. One or two clever writers, clear] 
perceiving that a novelist has as much right, or is as much ft ) 
to have a distinctive rhythm, though lower in key, as a poet, have 
found no better means of ing out the doctrine than by using 
all sorts of perverse and displeasing mannerisms. The authoress 
of Paul-Ferroll, with better judgment, introduces a cadence into 
her prose, which is both original and agreeable. To some extent 
she resembles Richardson in a certain minuteness and re 
but without any of his terrific solemnity and superhuman length. 
Possibly she may think it no compliment to be comp to 
Rich , but Richardson’s novels are by no means so stupid 
and absurd as it is the fashion among people who have never 
read them to suppose. They are very unreadable, but one of 
the most masterly and profound novels of recent times is rather 
unreadable also. Perhaps the secret of John Greswold is exceeding 
simplicity of incident, combined with the most careful treatment 
of details. Although the greatest possible pains must have been 
taken in the composition, the whole picture is natural and unartifi- 
cialin the highest degree. We ought rather to say, it is natural for 
the very reason that so much pains have been taken. Authoresses 
who dash off their three volumes in a month or thereabouts 
deceive themselves, and exhaust the patience of their readers, by 
supposing that hasty and superficial writing produces an artless- 
ness of style which is suitable to stories of common life. There 
could not be a greater mistake. Precisely because the events are 
not in themselves pre-eminently exciting, the style ought to be 
carefully elaborated. We may forgive slovenly writing where 
the plot is highly melodramatic. A book like Monte Christo 
or Trois Mousquetaires may be thrown off as rapidly 
as the writer's imagination can supply monstrosities and 
impossibilities. But novels of this sort are not greatly in vogue 
at present. Still life furnishes by far the greater number of themes 
for modern fiction, and themes of this kind must be elaborately 
worked out to compensate for their intrinsic simplicity. To have 
distinctly seen this, and industriously carried it out, is one of the 
chief merits of the authoress of John Greswold. The subject on 
which she has chosen to work is as commonplace as the most 
fanatical advocate of realism in fiction could desire. It is —_ 
a very nice lad in love with a peculiarly sensible youn A 
—— comes of it. There is no marriage, and the hero is 
finally left soliloquizing thus : — 

Yes (I thought within myself), I am come to the end of all my first hopes 
and plans. What am I to look out for now? What are you pleased to 
recommend me? ‘Travel, perhaps; that will do perfectly, especially as it 
requires money, and I have already spent more money than I have got. 
Employment then? Oh, exactly, it is so easy to find employment, having 
thrown away life in beginning and failing, up to twenty-three. Well, then, 
shall I stay at home, and die of panting in a narrow place? Shall I forget 
all, and be eighteen again? Yes, that’s a capital plan—excellent, most 
excellent. Turning pack the stars in their courses, and earth in its 


orbit, is the only difficulty. . . . . Twenty-three years ago I was born 
into the world, and now the twenty-third is run out. ‘The time is e ; the 
known things are all over, all buried in the darkness behind. re me 


lies the great blank prize of the future, and no writing is traced —— it. 
But it is nothing to me; I won't ask, nor think, nor hope, nor fear it it. 
The leaf of the book is turned, and there’s an end—the tale is told. 
A novel that ends in this way will run no risk of being 
among readers who like plots and dénouement, and insist that 
overynedy should be left at the end either thoroughly happy and 
married and comfortable, or else ruined and dead and ried. The 
entire absence of what is called an ending will no doubt severely 
try the patience of a majority of those who read the book. Yet 
on what theory is it that ys a demand a complete story of a life in 
every novel? Why should not a novelist select a chapter in a hero’s 
existence, without going back into all his antecedents, and without 
ing forward into all that befell him up to the day of his death ? 
Geen admire a painting which represents simply a little maiden 
with red stockings asleep in a pew lined with green baize, without 
being indignant because the artist cannot tell us whether she ever gets 
married or not, and if so, to whom. And on the same principle, 
we have no right to complain of the writer of John Greswold for 
leaving us in doubt as to what became of her hero. She simply 
designs to work out one episode in his life, and this she has done 
with the greatest care. ‘To have tacked on a chapter to the effect 
that John Greswold did marry Ruth Winspear after all would 
have been easy enough, and might have gratified le who like 
novels, not as works in which real life may be exhibited, but merely 
as vehicles for stories. But it would have vulgarized the entire 


conception. The omission of a happy union, and pledges of 
affection, and all the “ properties” of the common novelist, 
is just what reveals to us the thoroughly artistic design of the 
whole book. The really thoughtful writer of novels—and there are 
some three or four to be found at the present day—may see that 
Montesquieu’s maxim upon political writing is not ‘without 
a great deal of force if applied to fiction :—“ Il ne faut pas toujours 
tellement épuiser un sujet qu’on ne laisse rien & faire au lecteur.” 
John Greswold is less a novel than what the French call an étude, 
and it is a study which, to be properly enjoyed, requires some re- 
flection on the part of the reader. 

John Greswold is a dreamy, sensitive, high-minded, and affec- 
tionate lad. Now and then the extreme placidity of the writer's 
style makes him talk rather more like a sensible old lady than 
a young man. No male hand would have drawn such a lad. Not 
that he is in the least a milksop or old ladies’ pet, only the staid- 
ness of his character strikes us as occasionally a trifle overdone. 
At eighteen, just as he was about to start on a Continental tour, 
he suddenly receives a telegram to say that his late employer, a 
crazy attorney, has left him three thousand a year, and to request 
him to return at once to town. He is not in the least elated, does 
not even care to return to see whether the intelligence is true. 
“Oh, no, it can’t be true, and if it is, it does not much matter to 
me. Isha’n’t take his money, of course. The bell is ringing; let 
us g0, pray." However, a friend forces him to go at least to make 
inquiries, but the only concern he felt was at the failure of his 
anticipated projects. Such an amount of the mens — as this is 
decidedly strained. The scene between John Greswold and Mrs., or 
Miss, a who thought he would take the property to which she 
had naturally expected to succeed, is capital. The writer ey 
understands the logic of a woman in a passion. John Greswold, 
before the discovery of the second will, had received a legacy of 
twenty pounds in right of a former will in Mrs. Crump’s favour:— 


“ T suppose, at all events, you mean to pay back at least that 20/.,” said 
a present of 20/. besides the property,” and, trying to sneer, she o ed 
her moral balance and broke into an hysterical sob. 

“ Don’t ery, Miss Crump. Dear Mrs., dear Miss Crump,” I said, coming 
a little nearer, “it was very good of you to advance that money so readily, 
and I am willing, if F sas request, to return it. I can pay back 18/. at once, 
and I'll get the rest from home if you desire.” 

With which words I pulled out my purse and pocket-book. 

“ Hypocrite ! ” repeated Mrs. Crump ; “ you think to catch me, do you ?” 

“ No, indeed, dear ma’am ; I have no intention but to restore the money 
if you require it.” 

“ Of course 1 require it.” 

“ Well, then, here it is—only be pleased to give me back the receipt.” 

‘ ieee eee I shall do no such thing, and that you may 
on. 
Then, ma'am, I must keep the money.” 

“ Hypocrite! I thought it would come to that.” 

“One or other I must have. It would appear otherwise as if you had 
paid me 2o/., whereas I shall have received nothing.” 

“Nothing! Oh, [ suppose 3,000/. a year is nothing, is it ?” 

“But if I get 3,000l. a year I will give back the 2o0l. ; one or the other, 
— dear madam, is my right.” 

“ He says it is his right!” cried Mrs. Crump. 

Luckily for the aggravated Crump, John Greswold receives 
an admonitory letter from his mother which at once makes 
him abandon his claim. And so he goes through life, or 
the three-and-twenty years of it comprised in the story, on prin- 
ciples which combine the loftiest elevation of character with the 
plainest common sense. Though dreadfully in love, he is never 
romantic. After his first interview with Ruth, he finds himself 
dreaming of two hundred a Pa for an income, Ruth for a wife, 
and “a house in St. John’s Wood, in Primrose Row, where they 
have gardens before the houses”; but he soon awakes to the absur- 
dity of his day-dream, and goes on to the end, always in love with 
Ruth, but always sensible and self-controlled in it. He is a 
younger son of an old house, who has to make his own living, and 
there is no particular unfitness in his aspirations after Ruth’s hand 
—until, at her father succeeds to a title and large estates, on 
which John Greswold quietly takes his leave, and gives up his 
hopes, as we have seen. 

Ruth is as calm and sensible as her would-be lover. The 
authoress evidently intends her as the model of an educated 
and highly-bred English girl, and, on the whole, the design 
is successfully executed. Perhaps her reserve is a little in 
excess of what most young ladies would think necessary. In 
fact, the character of Ruth Winspear is as much the mystery of 
the book as the secret of Sir Percival Glyde and the story of 
Fosco are the mysteries of the Womanin White. One cannot quite 
get the key to her character. Is she really in love with John 
Greswold? Or is she incapable of being in love with anybody ? 
Or, as John Greswold tells the story in the first person, are we to 
understand her simply as a common maiden drawn as she 
appeared in her lover’s eyes? Probably this will be cleared 
up in some future book, just as the secret of Paul Ferroll was 
revealed in the sequel Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. Mean- 
while, if we are content to regard the story merely as an ‘analysis 
or étude of the sentiments of a healthy-minded and gentlemanly 
young Briton in love, it is interesting enough in itself without 

unting for any imaginary sequel. We should be very thankful, too, 
that the hero is never made to analyse his own sentiments. He 
carries on none of those fanciful probings which are sometimes 
mistaken for —_—— of keen peye ological subtlety. He never 
torments his soul with all sorts of endless questions as to whether 
this is love, or why he loves. He is of course very anxious to know 
whether Ruth cares for him, and is fully alive to what Georges 
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Sand neatly styles “ tous ces riens immenses de ]’amour naissant,” 
but he never raves, and never bursts out into sublime apostrophes. 
He thinks a great deal about the young lady, hangs about the places 
where she is likely to walk, ae does for her as many little services 
as he can. He saves her mother from death, and her father from 
the bailiffs, but never ventures to address her very pointedly or 
directly upon the subject of his adoration. Once or twice he 
comes rather close to the subject, but Miss Winspear gently 
represses him with an amount of presence of mind’that would be 
very serviceable to young ladies in real life. One cannot help 
thinking all through how the Alphonse or Arthur of French études 
would have gone raving about all day, and sobbing and crying all 
night; how he would have been devoured by fever, or worn 
to a skeleton with consumption; and how nobly he would have 
scorned and despised such base ity as making his living all 
the time. This is just the difference between fiery sentimentalism 
and simple passion. The one is all wild, spurious, and profoundly 
selfish ; the other is calm, and strong, and honest. T'1e writer of 
John Greswold has produced a most careful and interesting sketch 
of a phase of the latter that is common enough in ordinary English 
life. We are not 24 sure whether, beneath this sketch, the 
authoress may not have endeavoured to illustrate some general 
notion about the callous selfishness of the greater number of men 
and women. Some of the incidents might lead the reader to sup- 
pose some such donee. Mrs. Winspear, for example, while still 
poor, was constantly hinting in “ ghosts of words” to John that 
she would like him to marry Ruth, but no sooner does the family 
exaltation take place than she coldly expresses her approval of his 
departure. John Greswold’s brother, who had been engaged to a 
very beautiful girl, is wounded in battle, and is so hideously dis- 
figured as to inflict the keenest pain on everybody who looked 
upon him. The shock proves too much for ‘his betrothed, and 
with much delicate generosity he provides the means for her to go 
to Algeria, the only place where there is any hope for her life. 
She recovers, and straightway marries somebody else. Mrs. Crump, 
again, to whom the hero had surrendered a handsome fortune, 
seems to feel herself rather injured than otherwise. If the 
authoress had any purpose of illustrating the reckless way in which 
people pursue their own interests or fancies without any reference 
to the feelings of those even from whom they have received the 
most splendid favours, we fear it is too vaguely shadowed forth to 
be properly effective. We enjoy the book more if we forbear to 
hunt after profound morals and recondite lessons, which, if they 
are intended at all, are certainly too remote to come very forcibly 
out. 


ROMAN HISTORY AT ROME.* 


f hiv two concluding volumes of M. Ampére’s Histoire Romaine 
& Rome'are unhappily the last book which their learned and 
prolific author has lived to give to the world. In him is 
removed one of the few men who remained in France to protest 
by their very existence against the influences of a rule which 
indeed daily seems to acquire such an accession of strength as pos- 
session always brings with it, but which can never be wholly 
triumphant till there is nothing left but a dead intellectual level 
for it to survey. It is not easy to determine to what precise school 
the late M. Ampére belonged for he was at various times a pupil 
of Cousin, a follower of Chateaubriand, a friend of Béranger, and 
acompanion of De Tocqueville. It would be equally difficult to sum 
up the labours of a scholar who was a 1 ba irggoy in a range almost 
wider than that over which the Schlegels or Bunsen extended 
their studies, and who worked with constant success in such 
widely diverse fields as the medizeval and modern literatures of 
France, Germany, and Scandinavia, and explored with equal 
success the relics of ancient Eeypt and the promises for the future 
in the New World. But, of is works, his last is perhaps most 
calculated to secure a permanent place in European literature ; and 
we discover in the poem volumes all the distinctive qualities of 
their author which some time ago we recognised in the first 
instalment of the same book. There is apparent throughout the 
careful and discriminating criticism which distinguishes the real 
scholar from the flashy journalist, without the least detriment to 
the wit and vivacity which make the whole work an epigram on 
the present state of things in France. M. Ampére is in every 
respect as direct as M. Mommsen himself, but never descends, 
like that brilliant writer, to the loud vituperation of the poli- 
tical pamphleteer. M. Mommsen hurls epithets like those of 
the Junker, Pfaffen, and Kreuzpartei at. h the most honoured 
in excellent school-histories of Rome; M. Ampére’s method 
is at once more moderate and far more subtle. For it 
is assuredly with a beyond. that of rehabilita- 
ting a respectable character, of whose reputation other writers 
have indulged their wit in making somewhat unnece sport, 
that ke chooses Cato, as it were, and not Cwsar, for his hero of 
the closing scenes of the Roman Republic. Never was the victa 
causa pleaded with more becoming pathos. The historians of all 
times, he , except our own— and I am sorry for it for their 
sake ””—have bowed down before this ‘ype of moral manliness, 
His death may have been a political miscalculation, for the hopes 
of the Pompeians were not yet so entirely ruined as the noblest of 


their number imagined ; but “ there is nothing more Roman than it 
in the history of Rome.” Cato’s life was a constant practice of 


* L’Histoire Romaine 4 Rome. Par J.J. Ampere. Tomes III. & IV. 
Paris: Michel Lévy Freres. 1864. 


justice, and the ultimatum of Cesar found him pend for death 
rather than for what practically amounted to an acknowledgment of 
despotic authority. He had watched Cesar, and predicted the 
advance of his power step by step, when Pompeius himself was 
blind to the danger, “and ten years afterwards Pompeius avowed 
that Cato had been in the right.” He resisted the encroachments 
of both, “without falling into any delusion as to the perilous 
rospects of the Republic, but unwilling to believe that, use 
iberty was in danger, it was therefore necessary to betray it, to 
renounce it because it was disordered, to kill it because it was 
sick.” No more scathing epitaph could be written on the dead 
reputations of those craven politicians who have been so quick to 
o over from the side of liberty to that of triumphant force, 

cause the former had shown symptoms of weakness and dis- 
order, and was no longer easy to defi end. 


These volumes bring down Roman history from the time of 
Pyrrhus to that of Cesar. With the advent of the latter to un- 
disputed rule, it had in any case been M. Ampére’s intention to stop, 
for, as he says, with the defeat of the Senate and the death of 
Cato Tempire était fait, and the subject of the empire has no 
attractions for him. The genius of Cwsar himself is merely 
shadowed forth in the barest outlines, the filling-up of which is 
left to the more congenial hands which rumour has for a long time 
been requested to designate as constantly employed upon this 
task, We should more regret this voluntary abstention from a full 
development of the character of the most remarkable of all the 
Romans, had not M. Ampére—in the matter, if not in the manner, of 
his strange dramatic mélange of César, Scenes to 
some extent compensated us for this hiatus in his larger work. For, 
as we hope subsequently to show by an instance, M. Ampére’s 
skill in the divination of historical characters is amongst his most 
admirable gifts. He is devoid, as a rule, of the “ thorough ” 
affection or malice aforethought which blackens and whitens with 
equal zest, and makes a pure patriot of Alcibiades or a twaddlin 
idiot of Cicero. But he has, on the other hand, a clear and fi 
insight into all the circumstances which tended to form the cha- 
racters of t generals and politicians, as far as such insight can 
be shodatl ‘teens a truly French vivacity and directness of mind, 
and a close and careful study of the history, not only of each 
individual and the Roman State, but of the localities of his birth 
and life. It is a truism, which can only not be too often repeated 
because it is so frequently forgotten, that to understand any his- 
torical character we must first fully know and appreciate his 
times; but M. Ampére is almost the first who has, in a complete 


| and scholarly manner, worked out, as the title of his book implies, 
| the influence of place upon the formation of the history of 


individuals and of a State. It is impossible not to refer to the 
fact that another French writer of a very different school has 
recently caught at the same idea and worked upon it with no 
small literary skill; for just as M. Ampére writes Roman history 
among the ruins of Rome, and infuses into his pages the v 
atmosphere of the Forum, M. Ernest Rénan imagines a Vie 
Jésus on the shores of the Lake of Tiberias. From such an actual 
point of view alone M, Ampére wishes his work to be regarded. 
it is by no means a Roman history in the ordinary sense of the 
term. It would, indeed, be unintelligible to any reader whose 
mind had not been previously saturated with a close and careful 
study of the whole of the period which these volumes rather illus- 
trate than narrate; and it could only be fully og hs when used 
as a guide-book, in the highest sense of the word, from history to 
topography and local art, and vice versd. Gibbon contemplated 
the design of his great work among the ruins of the Coliseum ; 
Ampére has written the whole of his, as it were, among the 
broken columns of the Forum itself. This consideration is neces- 
sary to show at once the objects and the limits of his labours, 
which constitute, as their author himself expresses it, “at once a 
book of travel and a book of history.” Thus, in approaching the 
times of the Second Punic War, he observes : — 


The theatre of the Second Punie War is Italy, but not Rome itself; the 
theatre of the third, above all,is Africa. I cannot then follow in their 
localities the events of these wars, and describe them on the proper spot ; but 
what I can and must do, in order to treat in all its breadth the subject which 
I have chosen, is to show the reaction (de contre-coup) of these events at 
Rome, and to speak of them in reference to monuments raised or triumphs 
celebrated in connexion with them. ‘Thus, while all the while remaining at 
Rome, we shall see history come to find us there, and shall not have to 
regret the vast gap which in a work on Roman history would be occasioned 
by the suppression of an epoch like that of Hannibal and Scipio. 


This method is throughout pursued with consistency and success, 
in great matters and in small. Thus, the introduction of the 
worship of Cybele at Rome, the first instance of a divinity being 
transplanted from the East, serves as an apt occasion to illustrate 
the commencement of the connexion between Rome and that 

ion of the earth in wars, politics, and religion. The erection 
by M. Fulvius Nobilior, the conqueror of the Attolian League, of a 
temple to Hercules Musagetes, furnishes a similar o portunity for 
first introducing to the reader the rise of Roman Philhellenism, 
which was afterwards to assume such varied and important 
phases. With this is subsequently contrasted the dedication of 
to a different por which furnis: M. 
with a hint for a whose epigrammatic force wo 
weakened by the exquisitely direct 
original :— 

Mummius avait dédié un temple et une statue au dieu de la force, a 
Hercule vainqueur, mais sans lui associer les Muses. On I’a appris une 
inscription dans laquelle Mummius se vante stupidement de ce qui devait le 
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déshonorer & jamais, par ces deux mots—Deleté Corintho. J'ai détruit 
Corinthe. Tant pis pour toi, sauvage ! 

The dedication of temples is "generally an instructive comment 
on the — of their respective dedicators. M. Aimilius Lepidus, 
noted for his chase of the Ligurians in their wild mountain haunts, 
builds a temple in honour of Diana the Huntress; while C. 
Titinius, a plebeian edile, whose campaigns had rather lain against 
the fraudulent butchers of the Subura, defrays the expenses of a 
chapel erected by him to Laverna, the deity of thieves, with the 
fines levied on her mercantile devotees ob carnem non inspectam. 
Marius, to whose mind the prophecy of his seven Consulates served 
as a constant fatalistic encouragement, devotes a temple to Honos, 
the god presiding over a brilliant official career; while Sylla (we 
adopt M. Ampére’s spelling in deference to his very — ety- 
mology of the name, from which, however, Silla would more con- 
sistently follow) repairs and beautifies at Preeneste, where his 
cause had triumphed, the fane of Fortune, in proud acknowledg- 
ment of whose favours he there first assumed the name of Felix. 
While on this subject, we venture to express a doubt as to the 
admissibility of M. Ampére’s conjecture that the dedication of a 
temple by Octacilius, the nephew of Fabius Cunctator, “to the 
goddess Mens — i.e. Intelligence, Reason — was a homage to the 
tactics of the temporizer who used to say that Reason and Mens 
ought to govern the conduct of a general.” If, as has been justly 
doubted, it was intended, at this early period of Roman religious 
history, to honour an abstract idea, it was assuredly rather that of 
Mens Bona, frequently referred to as a goddess by the poets, and 
coupled, as the giver of courage and resolution, with Fortuna Redux 
in an inscription at M. Ampére’s own native city of Lyons. Next 
to the temples, private residences furnish M. Ampére with frequent 
texts for apt illustrations of history. The house of M. Livius 
Drusus (to whose character M. Ampere is scarcely more successful 
than previous historians in finding a satisfactory key), and, above 
all, that of Cicero, may be mentioned among other instances of this 
pleasant method of topographical comment. 

We cannot attempt to dwell on the longest chapters in these 
volumes, which, under the titles of “Greece at Rome in Art” and 
“ Art among the Romans,” go far to exhaust even so apparently inex- 
haustible a subject. The author shows how every single epoch of 
Greek art is represented at Rome, and how Roman art is through- 
out Greek, except where it contains traces of its antecedent 
Etruscan phase. Scattered through the book will be found indi- 
vidual art criticisms from M. Ampére’s own point of view, deserving 
great attention, such as, e.g., the daring assertion (though not, we 
believe, here urged for the first time) that the famous “ Dying 
Gladiator” is not a gladiator at all, but a Gallic soldier whose life is 
ebbing out through his wounds, modelled in imitation of a similar 
work by Cresilas. 

M. Ampére’s estimates of the leading characters of the most 
stirring portion of Roman history are marked by singular acute- 
ness, but, to an equal degree, by a proper moderation. Thus, while 
far from blind to the thousand weaknesses of Cicero, he foregoes 
the cheap temptation of sketching a di eable caricature, and, 
always treating him with the respect due “a son beau génie et ala 
noblesse de son ime,” never speaks of his venial errors without that 
sympathy with which the great orator inspired Cesar himself, but 
failed to inspire Clodius and Antonius, as well as certain latter- 
day Ceesarolaters. Most of the best-known names of this period— 
among them the Catos, the Gracchi, Marius, Sylla, Pompeius, and 
Crassus, as well as that noble pair of bullies, Clodius and Milo— 
are connected in M. Ampére’s mind by a bond of union to which, 
in our opinion, he attaches an exaggerated importance :— 


It is not my fault if I often meet with an old Sabine under-current in the 
history of Rome, after having found it of such importance at the beginning 
of this history. I have no hesitation in pointing it out, since this discovery 
(and I really think it worthy of the name, and am persuaded that it is an 
important one) is essentially connected with the very subject ; for it arose 
from the study of Roman topography and the smallness of Roman Rome, 
confined in its origin to the Palatine, contrasted by the eyes with the com- 
parative greatness of Sabine Rome, which embraced eight hills ; and I must 
say that everything since has confirmed its trgth. 


Into the merits of this “discovery,” which belongs to the first 
volume, we cannot enter; but it is to our mind as needlessly in- 
sisted on, in the latter portion of the work, as would be an attempt 
to show that among the statesmen of the time of George III. the 
preponderating majority were of Saxon or of Norman descent, which- 
ever may chance to have been the case. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, M. Ampére is enabled to place Cesar, in this as in other 
respects, hors ligne, and to point out how he, as a rare instance 
among the scions of the great Roman families, sprang from the 
Latin race. 

Before taking leave of these delightful volumes, in which every 
page is full of freshness and interest, we extract one of the 
ae of the portraits they contain, though we are necessarily 
obliged to curtail its dimensions—that of the elder Scipio. It is 
peculiarly remarkable as a proof of the originality as well as the 
moderation of M. Ampére’s scepticism, particularly as in this 
instance he reluctantly differs from the combined authorities of 
the greatest and of the most brilliant of modern historians of 
Rome, Niebuhr and Mommsen :— 

Scipio resembles none of the other great men of the Republic. He speaks 
of himself as inspired by the gods ‘ee considered, aye a certain point, 
as a divine personage; he boldly places himself above the laws. There is 
in him something of Cromwell and something of Cesar. When he was at 
Rome, men saw him every day shut himself up in the Capitol, in the Temple 
of Jupiter, and often he gave out that his plans had been revealed to 
from above. Did he reall. 


should find less difficulty in admitting it had Scipio been an ancient | 
such as Fabius might have been; but he was fond of Greek literature, an 
men objected to him his predilection for Greece, which he . +" even to 
his dress. . . . . Now it was from Greece that came the new spirit, 
the spirit of doubt and — which frightened the old believers. Shall 
I confess it? I have asked of the busts of Scipio to enlighten me on 
the subject of his mysticism, and the study of them has not been favour- 
able to the sincerity of this mysticism. This physiognomy is not that of a 
sincere tlluminé; it is the apna of an intelligent, proud, and positive 
man; while full of resolution and energy, it contains no traces of the 
enthusiast with flowing locks, half dupe of hi 

speaks. I have to struggle against the authority of M. Mommsen and 
against that of Niebuhr, whose course I once had the good fortune to attend, 
and whom I can hear even now, after ‘three-and-thirty years, speaking of 
Scipio Africanus with the emotion of an enthusiasm which had some- 
thing superstitious in it; but here, at Rome, Scipio, in regarding me with 
his cold and firm look, seems to say to me, “ No, I never seriously believed 
that I held converse with Jupiter.” I see in = a great patrician, who 
thinks, as Varro has said, and people have possibly thought at Rome since 
his time without saying it, that religion is useful, and that the people, 
for its own good, must be deceived. Livy, who on the subject of the marvel- 
lous takes care never either to affirm or to deny, in ing of the com- 
munications which Scipio professed to hold with the doubts whether he 
ought to attribute them to a superstition which mastered himself, or to the 
desire of investing his commands with a superior authority ; but Livy 
informs us that Scipio was to be admired both for his great qualities and for 
the art with which, from the time of his youth, he knew how to add effect 
to them. ‘This art of which Livy speaks has a name which is very modern, 
and not very respectful ; but which, it — to me, exactly expresses his 
meaning—this name is Charlatanism. as not Scipio, in short, a very 
great man, and slightly a Charlatan, as another man so often showed him- 
self who was even more extraordinary than he—Napoleon ? 


imself, of whom M. Mommsen 


SHAKSPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF THE BIBLE.* 


a book is an episcopal mite thrown, among many recent 
offerings, into the Shakspearian treasury. The author dedicates 
it to his children, with the laudable hope that they may grow up 
readers ana lovers of Shakspeare. He describes himself as open- 
ing in it a vein hitherto unwrought. “The notes of critics upon 
Shakspeare,” he says in his preface, “ superfluously full in point- 
ing out his obligations, real or supposed, to secular authors, are 
singularly m in the references which they make to the Holy 
Scriptures.” :~ reason for this defect is, he fears, that “ Shaks- 
pearian critics, whatever else they have been strong in, have, for 
the most part, not been strong in knowledge of the Scriptures. The 
book which they should have looked to first, and most, for help in 
the illustration of his works, is the book which has been generally 
looked to last and least.” Dr. Wordsworth accordingly supplies 
the void left by these negligent and perhaps graceless varlets, and 
does his utmost to show Shakspeare to have been not merely a 
divine poet, but also a sound divine. The Wesleys set many of 
their hymns to popular tunes, grudging that the Devil should have 
0 


i t. Andrew’s cannot endure 


the best music 
that Shakspeare sho classed only among poets and players. 
the 


The brightest flower in his amaranthine garlan 
next in brightness is loyalty. No; he was no sour sectarian 
like Milton, no rebel against the King and the law. He was a true 
member of the Anglican Church, and a sound Tory in politics. So 

is the Bishop of the poet’s good name that, in a short sketch 
of his life, he ignores some youthful indiscretions related with 
more or less credence by unconsecrated biographers. 

We applaud Dr. Wordsworth’s loyalty, and so far subscribe to it 
as to believe Shakspeare to have been as good as he was, by his 
contemporaries, accounted gentle. Though greatly envied for 
awhile by the dramatic writers he eclipsed, and although often 
girded at by those who borrowed his plumes after he had become 
famous, neither envy nor malice, nor even gossipping Aubrey nor 
foolish parson Ward, has affixed any _ on his good repute. 
Neither do we deny that he may have been as sound a church- 
man as the Bishop of St. Andrew’s himself, though it is yet an 
undecided _— whether Rome and the Vatican have not as good a 
claim to him son as Lambeth or Fulham. But we come short 
of the full assurance of Dr. Wordsworth on this momentous ques- 
tion. We can only nae he may have been all that Dr. Words- 
worth wishes. That Shakspeare held in respect such forms of 
Christianity as presented themselves to him is evident from his 
treatment of religious characters in his plays. That his brother 
cag ay did not share in his temperate spirit is equally palpa- 

le. They did not scruple to assail the Puritans, or to put their 
villains into gown and cassock. cree gery genius was too 
universal in its complexion for theological malevolence. He has 
no Aminadab Holdfast, no Friar Dominic, among his dramatis 
goats no drunken or poaching Friar Tucks, no tonsured sorcerers 

ike Friar Bungay. Even heathen priests, when he had need of 
them, are decently handled by him. He evidently felt that, under 
any garb, honest ministers of religion are not proper objects for 
satire. But such reticence, and very ibly such reverence, 
does not suffice for the Bishop of St. Andrew’s. Shakspeare could 
not have been so eminently good had he not been a good church- 
man, and, considering his vocation and opportunities, a sound 
divine. Quintilian will not hear of any but a perfect man bein 
a perfect orator. Dr. Wordsworth implies that Shaks coul 
not have written his Thirty-six Plays without a full faith in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, 

We are willing to be convinced, but, in following the Bishop's 
proofs and vouchers, we sometimes are in the condition of panting 


ao Doe ee and Use of the Bible. By Charles Words- 


ly think himself in communion with the gods? I 


—loe Andrew’s. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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Time toiling vainly after Shakspeare hi We cannot kee 

with orthodoxical hobby. In every he cites 
Saichapense he finds the tokens of sound knowledge or true belief. 
He discovers texts lurking in unlikely corners, and declares that the 
Evangelists, and the greater and lesser Prophets, as well as Paul and 
Moses, are laid under contribution by the poet. Such textual 
knowledge, or at least theological opulence, can surely not have 
been derived from any source less pure and perennial than the 
Anglican Church, for be it remembered that although the Bishop’s 
theme is “Sh e’s knowledge and use of the Bible,” yet he 
sometimes says directly, and more frequently insinuates, that 
Shakspeare could not have been so apt in applying his knowledge 
had he partaken of the errors of either Rome or Geneva. 

There is a sentence in Dr. Wordsworth’s “General Introduction ” 
which, had he given it a little consideration, might have spared 
his readers some ise at his discoveries, and himself some pains 
in making them. It is this :—“ Our great poet, then, and our trans- 
lators of the Bible, lived and flourished at the same time and under 
the same reign.” in he says:—“It is probable our trans- 
lators of the Bible, as it was put forth in 1611, owed as much or 
more to Shakspeare than he owed to them.” It is important to mark 
this date, because after 1611 it is probable that Shakspeare produced 
two only, or at most three plays; and it is certain that, whatever 
influence he had then exerted on the English language by enriching, 
— or fixing it, was by that time completely established. 
Our only objection to the Bishop’s theory of Shakspeare’s aiding 
the translators is, that his plays were at that time better known 
on the stage than in the closet. Many of them, indeed, were 
already published in quarto; but they were not collected into a 
single volume until several years after the new version of the 
Bible had received the royal “imprimatur.” But were such sage, 
grave men as the translators persons at all likely to have been 
instructed by S at the Globe and Bankside theatres? or 
were they likely either, learned Hebraists and Grecians as they 
were, to have regarded the player's quartos as proper auxiliaries 
for them in revising and correcting the Vulgate, the Bishops’ 
the Genevan and translations of the Scriptures 

en in common use? Great as Shakspeare now appears to u 
and manifold as are the merits of his pomertemalie.s 13 in shor 
craft, he and they alike were ranked among the light writers of 
the day, and we can scarcely imagine the authors of the new 
version familiar with their writings, any more than we can suppose 
the | of St. Andrew's familiar with the 
novels sold at railway stations. Even after the folios were 
in circulation—and for those days they circulated quickly — 
few traces appear of Sh ’s influence on literature, at least 
to the extent involved in Dr. Wordsworth’s theory. He is not 
cited by Lord Bacon, nor is there any token that Bacon was 
acquainted with the works of his great contemporary. Neither is 
he quoted by Jeremy Taylor in any of those centos of citations 
from ancient and modern writers that render his devotional or 
controversial works almost equal to Southey’s Commonplace Books 
for their stores of curious reading. Burton, again , the nature of 
whose work led him to cite even more profusely than Taylor, 
shows himself acquainted with the poems, but not with the plays, 
of Shakspeare. e are afraid that half of the Bishop’s theory is 
untenable. It is impossible to doubt that Shakspeare was well 
acquainted with the Bible ; but itis difficult to believe that the trans- 
lators of the Bible were equally familiar with the works of Shak- 

Surely the very fact alone of their contemporaneity will 
account for the correspondence of their phrases, images, i 
and sentiments. In one of ’s prints there is a cuagiionted 
and wonderful machine for the simple process of drawing a cork, 
in which the most striking feature is the disproportion between 
the means and the end. . Wordsworth’s mode of accounting 
for Shakspeare’s knowledge of his Bible constantly reminds us of 
this elaborate corkscrew. 

On the other hand, Dr. Wordsworth, though justly delighted 
with Shakspeare’s knowledge of holy writ, and not exaggeratin 
his knowledge of it, leads us to suppose that such familiarity with 
Scripture images and phrases was not only highly creditable, but 

esis, although we ow at Shakspeare turned 

his biblical learning to much better ~ tee than most of his 
brethren. In that, as in every other branch of wre 6 he 
towered above them, both in the power of assimilating what he 
read to his own nature, and of adapting it to his ends. What, in 
comparison with Shakspeare’s wisdom, was Jonson’s erudition? It 
was a dead thing; they were even more wide apart than was the 
reading of Milton from that of Salmasius. But we think a little 
more consideration of the times and seasons of Sh and the 
translators of the Bible would have enabled the Bishop to take a 
sounder view of the matter. Dr. Wordsworth’s uncle gives him a 
hint in the “ White Doe of Rylstone,” where he describes the earl 
fervour of Protestantiam in the latter half of the sixteen 
century : 

Fast the church-yard fills ; — anon, 

Look again, and they all are gone ; 

The cluster round tne porch and the folk 

Who sate in the shade of the Prior’s oak. 

And scarcely have they 

Ere the prelusive h is heard. 

With one consent t ple rejoice, 

Filling the church with a lofty voice ; 

They sing a service which they feel, 

Of'a pare faith in the vernal prime 

a ve —_ 


The Bible was not only thrown to all ranks and conditions, 
but it was read in a spirit in which imagination and faith went 
hand in hand — read, not, as in later days, as a magazine of dogmas 
to be maintained or gainsayed, but as the living record of mankind 
passing through ages as picturesque as Shakspeare’s own Seven 
Ages, Every village in England would then t the scene so 
well described in Burns’s “ Cottar’s Saturday Night.” Is it ex- 
traordinary that Shakspeare or his contemporaries partook of this 
“vernal prime of pure faith,” and drew freely from the newly un- 
sealed springs of divine and human doctrine ? 

Dr. Wordsworth's book is divided into two In the former, 
he treats of “noticeable forms of ,’ and noticeable 
words, found alike in Shak and the English Bible; in 
the latter, he pam of the poet’s knowledge of the Book 
as the organ of historical facts and characters, of religious 

rinciples and sentiments, and of poetical phrases and images. 
The first part, although certainly curious, appears to us in some 
measure superfluous, To convey his own pregnant meanings, the 
re taxed all the powers of his native language ; to represent the no 
ess pregnant sense of the writers of both Coyenants, the translators 
drew from the same source. Resemblance, accordingly, was a 
condition inseparable from their respective needs, and it would be 
much more extraordinary to find them differ from one another 
than it is to find them so often agree. Each employed the then 
current coin of the English language, and in the work of each the 
image and superscription is the same. the second part there 
are doubtless many affinities, the cause of which we have already 
disposed of, by showing that it was highly probable that even 
a9 se shered in the general study of the Scriptures. 

e must now select some of the Bishop’s proofs of Shakspeare’s 
knowledge of the Bible. S are, it seems, is indebted to 
Deuteronomy, Isaiah, Jeremiah, &c. for his adjurations “O 
Heaven ” or “ Heaven and Earth.” Remembering how often the 
word “ciel” occurs in the Ubretti of Italian operas, it should 
follow that their composers are very devout men and well read in 
the law and the prophets, though it is to be feared that they are 
not Anglican churchmen. Shak ’s injunction to his country- 
men to use rather than ¢rust France, to fight by sea trusting in 
heaven's aid, is referred to that sublime © gee in the Song of 
Deborah — “ They fought from heaven ; the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera.” We do not clearly see the connexion ; 
but laymen perhaps are not gifted with the inner vision which 
enables bishops to perceive the link between Macedon and Mon- 
mouth. A Scotch prelate may also have, in supplement of his 
other gifts, that of second sight. 

Historically, Shakspeare’s scriptural lore is astounding. He knows 
the stories of the Fall of Man (p. 51), of Adam digging the ground 
(p. 52), of Cain and Abel (p. 53); he speaks of Noah as a sailor 
(p. 55), of Job and his wife, and Satan (p. 56). In his acquaintance 
with the latter personage, indeed, the poet was wise alove what is 
written, since the Scripture nowhere says, age. 2 he does, that “ the 
Prince of Darkness is a gentleman.” He also s of Jacob 
and Laban, of the firstborn of Egypt, of Jephthah and Goliah. 
Profane persons may think that for some of this unusual learning 
Shakspeare might have been indebted to Mysteries and Moralities 
not extinct in his time, to “the painted cloth’ which still clad 
the walls of chambers, and to the Scriptural plays performed by 
the guilds and companies of trade at the great religious anni- 
versaries. But the bishop of St. Andrew’s will not admit of any 
secondary sources, Shak: derived his biblical lore from the 
morning and evening services of the Church. Can we doubt the 
fact when we are told (at p. 228), that the confirmatory “ Amen ” 
occurs more than sixty times in his plays! The commentaries 
of Warburton on Shakspeare are generally considered as refining 
too much on the text, as rather ingenious than sound, and dis- 
covering meanings never meant, as interpretations harder to 
understand than the difficulty they profess to explain. But Bishop 
Wordsworth is at least equal to “ great Gloucester” in divining 
the poet’s hidden sense. For example, Shakspeare puts these lines 
into the mouth of a Francisean friar :— 

Nor aught so food, but strained from that fair use 

Revolts from trne birth, stumbling on abuse ; 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied ; 

And Vice sometimes by action’s dignified, 
But could any eye less keen than a bishop’s have detected in them 
a reference to “ Jacob deceiving his father or Jael killing Sisera ”? 
The fact of two prelates resembling each other in their notes on 
Shakspeare leads us to infer that consecration, or some other attri- 
bute of their high office, conveys, with other gifts, that also of 
seeing in the dark. 

We had collected many more —— of Shakspeare’s biblical 
knowledge and of the pn indefatigable zeal; but imopes nos 
copia fecit — we faint r the burden of the episcopal dis- 
coveries and elisms. One labour yet remains for this un- 
rivalled commentator. Let him interleave a copy of Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s excellent Concordance to marty co and illustrate it by 
texts ; let him do the like by Cruden’s rdance to the Bible, 
and furnish it with Shakspearian passages. We shall then be able 
to become wise in both the volumes he so earnestly commends to 
his children; our interest in sermons will be made even more 
intense than it is by the powers of comparison thus afforded; and 
even at the theatre we shall feel that Dr. Wordsworth is in- 
structing us almost as effectually as if we were so fortunate as to 
sit under him in his cathedral pulpit at St. Andrew's, where he 
doubtless feeds his flock with texts at one moment and with 
Shakspearian wisdom at another. That he thus combines divine 
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with human indoctrination the title-page does not leave room to 
doubt. ‘I will preach to thee ; mark me!” is the apposite motto, 
or rather text, with which he commends his volume. We trust 
that his labours in the Shakspearian field may be rewarded no less 
satisfactorily than those of “one of the best and most esteemed 
prelates that ever sat ae the English bench, Dr. John Sharp,” 
who declared, as Dr. Wordsworth informs us, “The Bible and 
Shakspeare have made me Archbishop of York.” 


TACITUS.* 


pas writer of history may choose for himself one or other of 
two courses as regards style and composition. He may adopt 
the simple, current, flowing style; and this style is often not 
a whit more easy to the author than the other, which has the 
appearance of being more elaborate. That other may be described 


’ ag the epigrammatic, antithetic, and pointed style. It has an 


immense charm for both writers and readers of taste and oe 
and possesses this particular advantage, that whereas the simple 
style requires no effort to follow and a — it, this, on 
the contrary, demands thought and careful reading to master 
it. Every one knows how much more deeply fixed upon the 
memory are the facts which have been acquired through the 
medium of the Greek or Latin language than such as are 
picked up without much tension of the mind from an English 
text-book. The labour of translation has enforced attention in 
the one case, while in the other the ease of acquirement has not 
conduced to — of impression on the memory. Something 
similar is to be observed as to the more laboured and epigram- 
matic style, which expresses its meaning briefly and pointedly, 
being rather pregnant and suggestive than full and outspoken. 
For this cause, a writer like Tacitus has a very strong hold upon 
intelligent readers, compelling them to follow thoughtfully the 
evolution of the author’s meaning, and ensuring by this pro- 
cess a deeply graven, perhaps an indelible, impression. The ad- 
vantages of this result of a style abounding in thoughts rather 
than words more than counterbalances, in our judgment, the 
abruptness, concentration, and elliptical character which are often 
imputed as faults to Tacitus. In no other prose writer, ancient or 
modern, is there so tg a power of arresting and retaining the 
interest of the reader; from no historian do so many striking 
political maxims, graphic incidents, dramatic groupings start up 
out of the storehouse of memory to the modern student, for illus- 
tration or parallelism. But this peculiarity of style, an excellence 
and charm in the original, is that which renders Tacitus so difficult 
of translation. There are other features in this author not easy 
to catch or imitate, but it is especially in the particular of manner 
and composition that Tacitus translated is no longer Tacitus. So 
far as we know, all attempts, previous to that which has given occa- 
sion to these remarks, totars Tacitas into English, have been partial 
or utter failures. Our recollection of Murphy is of a loose, feeble 
version, in which the meaning of the original has gone through 
such a of dilution as to be well-nigh washed out. Add 
to this a total absence of skill in composition, and « slipshod style, 
— of the most artistic and elaborate prose imaginable, 
we have a pretty accurate reminiscence of Murphy as, in 
other days, we were iled into purchasing him in his green 
cover, only to find him a worthless investment. For Gordon’s 
version we had greater tenderness. If rugged, it was not un- 
faithful ; and even now it is impossible to subscribe unreservedly 
to the mie criticism passed upon it, in their preface, by the 
resent tors. It has been of some service in helping stu- 
ents to catch the meaning of the original—at all events of more 
service than other English translations—though it has doubt- 
less no pretensions to resemble Tacitus in terseness, dignity, 
and style generally. It seems never to have struck previous 
translators that a succinct, condensed, vigorous, and dramatic 
author should be introduced to English readers in a corre- 
sponding =_ A single’ sentence from the sixth chapter of the 
irst Book of the Hi will illustrate this—a sentence which 
may show how much Tacitus could compress into a sentence 
without sacrificing force or niceness of antithesis, while the sub- 
joined versions of Gordon and the new translators will give an 
idea, the one of the diluted, slipshod manner of the Georgian 
era of translation, the other of the improved practice of the pre- 
sent. The e is as follows :—“Invalidum senem T. Vinius, 
et-Cornelius Laco, alter deterrimus mortalium, alter ignavissimus, 
odio flagitiorum oneratum, contemptu inertie destruebant.” 
Gordon renders this:—“ Titus Vinius and Cornelius Laco, his 
ministers, the one of all men the most pestilently wicked, the 
other the most worthless and abject, deriving upon him the 
weight and infamy of their own numberless iniquities, and seorn 
—— impotency of the administration, involved the Prince, 
y enfeevied by age, in utter ruin.” One looks in vain to 

this version for the minute observation of point and antithesis so 
remarkable in the original. The present translators handle these 
with sufficient skill and fidelity:—“ Titus Vinius and Cornelius 
Laco, one the most worthless, the other the most spiritless of 
mankind, were ruining the weak old Emperor, who had to bear 
the odium of such crimes and the scorn of such cowardice.” But 
what comparison can there be of two translations, the former of 


* The History of Tacitus. Translated into English by Alfred J. Church, 
M.A. Oxford, and W, J. Brodribb, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Cambridge and London: Macmillan & Co. 1864. 


which goes about to render these few words, said of Otho’s soldiery 
in Hist. i. 51 —“ Premia quam stipendia malebant ”—“ were 
fonder of rapine than of their usual stipend,” while the latter 
translates them plainly and directly—“ preferred prize-money to 

y”? In competition with former translators—e.g. Go 

urphy, Greenewey and Savile, and the Oxford translator to 
boot—Messrs. Church and Brodribb take easily the first place, the 
rest being literally nowhere. 

Even if they had less merit, the new translators would deserve 
every consideration on the score of the boldness of their enterprise, 
and the gallantry evinced in essaying to “translate the untrans- 
latable.” Their essay, too, is made with their eyes open, as is 
plain from their selecting for their first experiment and trial- 
ground the extant portion of the “Histories” —“ the complete 
picture of a very interesting period, the one long year which 
saw the fall of three Emperors and the establishment of a new 
dynasty.” As an earlier work of its author, this portion claimed 
precedence; as a compact work of moderate dimensions, it was 
easier to handle in translation; while, as a sample of the manner 
and matter of the most graphic Roman historian, and of the 
impressive and powerful style of the “ history read by flashes of 
lightning,” it is probably quite equal to the Annals, though in 
the latter Tacitus may have been less open to the charge of 
partiality or prejudice. And as sound discretion has been dis- 
played in choosing a portion by way of specimen, so has the = 
of modesty attended its publication. It is half the battle to have 
a clear perception of difficulties; and Messrs. Church and Brodribb 
have no doubt achieved their task more worthily because they 
have grappled with it as a hard task, and have not been misled by 
such self-sufficiency as blinded the eyes of at least one previous 
translator. Their A ws has been to a | extent successful. 
Certainly they have done enough to justify the public in looking 
to them for a translation of the entire works of an author whom 
they have proved themselves so competent to handle, and so 
capable of appreciating. It would be too much to say that they 
have nothing to learn; but we have little doubt that, as they on 
further intimacy, through translation of the Annals, with their 
chosen author, they will attain a still closer assimilation of their 
style to his. There are a hundred reasons why Tacitus should be 
translated, as nearly as possible, into the closest counterpart of 
his own words; nor is it less important to preserve the original 
collocation. Tacitus, as Landor observes in one of his Imaginary 
Conversations, is essentially a poet; and it is unnecessary to re- 
mark how much of the poetic gift consists in exact 
ment of the aptest wo when one seeks to depict some 
prominent character, or to recall into striking light some obscure 
and time-worn figure of antiquity. This poetic character of the 
historian, if ed in an English version, must be preserved by 
exact imitation, if possible, of the Tacitean wording and colloca- 
tion; and the same rule — to the reproduction of the 
Tacitean energy of diction. It has struck us, in a minute ex- 
amination of the translation before us, and a comparison of 
it with the original, through some eighty or ninety consecu- 
tive chapters, as well as through several detached passages, that 
there is room for even greater closeness than Messrs. Church 
and Brodribb have succeeded in attaining. Occasionally the 
reader will notice that, where Tacitus puts his nominative 
case about the middle of a sentence, the translators have 
adopted the schoolboy’s fashion of placing it foremost. Even so 
slight a departure from likeness to the original is to be jealously 
watched. The position of every word in Tacitus seems to have 
been deliberately weighed, and to contribute to the force of the 
whole. Hence he is a repertory of condensed and poetical 
thoughts which have clung to the memory of more modern 
students, and found their way, insensibly perhaps, into modern 

try. Milton’s lines — “ Fame is the spur that the clear spirit 
oth raise,” and “That last infirmity of noble minds ”—unques- 
tionably owe their origin to the words in Tacitus’s History, iv. 5, 
“Quando etiam sapientibus, cupido glorie novissima exuitur ” ; 
while oo verse in the Bride of Abydos, “ He makes a solitude, 
at calls it peace,” is taken almost bodily from a sentence in the 


It is very important to the Tacitean brevity also. 
Often, no doubt, obscurity can be avoided only by hrase. 
Sometimes, as in a sentence of Book I. c. Fingebat et 
metum quo magis concupisceret,” there is a vagueness in too close 
a version. Our translators render it—“ He even pretended to fear to 
make himself keener in desire ;” but they might perhaps better 
have turned it, “to further his ambitious ends;” and nothi 
could be clearer or happier than such a paraphrase as the follow- 
ing (i. 34) —“‘ Credula fama inter gaudentes et incuriosos ”—“ and 
what with the delight of some and the indifference of others, the 
report was easily believed.” But, as a rule, closeness should never 
be sacrificed, unless there is a question between it and perspicuity. 
We do not see why “ Nobilitatus mutuis cladibus Dacus,” trans- 
lated literally, would have been a whit less clear or graphic than 
as it stands in the work before us—*“the Dacians had the glory of 
inflicting as well as suffering defeat.” The style of Tacitus is 
described as “ pregnant,” and the translator is not called upon to 
relieve it of this na’ feature. 

Again, it is by scrupulous regard to the author's words and 
their arrangement, by building up each story of the structure with 
counterpart stones and layers, after the original design, that the 
epigrammatic character of the style of Tacitus will be handed 
down to ish readers. 
is so marked that a thoughtful writer in a late number of the 
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North British Review observes that, “but for the stern self-re- 
straint which Tacitus lays upon the flashes of his genius, makin 
them no mere idle coruscations, but obedient to a fixed law, an 
each subservient to a general result, we should not have a history, 
but a series of epigrams.” The more closely this feature is 
represented in translation, the greater chances are there that some- 
thing of the charm of the original will be transferred. No doubt 
“neat conciseness and terse vigour are hard to represent ade- 
quately in English;” but the greater the difficulty the higher the 
glory of surmounting it, and the authors of the present attempt 
to produce a scholarly yet idiomatic English Tacitus show them- 
selves well qualified for bringing their project to a satisfactory 
issue. Their few notes are sound, acute, and judicious, while 
their sparingness in this particular betokens a mastery of the 
text which makes light of every-day obstacles. Throughout 
the volume there is a manful grappling with the sense and 
meaning, and we nowhere see an attempt to disguise doubt as to 
interpretation by vague paraphrase or roundabout words. And in 
the particular point on which in the foregoing remarks we have 
mainly insisted, they have, relatively, far surpassed their pre- 
decessors, and, absolutely, done well. It is their manifest fitness 
for their task which inspires the wish that what is yet to come 
may be even more faultless. As a specimen of their work, so far 
as it has gone, we cannot perhaps do better than take the fortieth 
chapter of the First Book, the original of which, so long ago as 
Blair’s day, was instanced by him as a specimen of the graphic 
style of Tacitus :— 

Galba was hurried to and fro with every movement of the surging 
crowd; the halls and temples all around were thronged with spectators of 
this dismal sight. Not a voice was heard from the people or even from the 
rabble. Everywhere were terror-stricken countenances, and ears turned to 
catch every sound. It was a scene neither of agitation nor of repose, but 
there reigned the silence of profound alarm and profound indignation. Otho, 
however, was told that they were arming the mob. He ordered his men to 
hurry on at full speed, and to anticipate the danger. Then did these Roman 
soldiers rush forward like men who had to drive some Vologeses or Pacorus 
from the ancestral throne of the Arsacide, not as though they were hastening 
to murder their aged and defenceless Emperor. In all the terror of their arms, 
and at the full speed of their horses, they burst into the Forum, thrusting 
aside the crowd and trampling on the Senate. Neither the sight of the 
Capitol, nor the sanctity of the overhanging temples, nor the thought of 
rulers past or future, could deter them from committing a crime, which any 
one succeeding to power must avenge. 

A comparison of what we have quoted with the actual words of 
Tacitus will satisfy the most exacting critic that it goes far to 
realize the ideal of good translation. The famous image which 
so captivated Blair, “quale magni metus et magne ire silentium 
est,” is well and fully represented ; nor could any words put the 

sture of affairs just preceding Galba’s assassination more vividly 

fore us, if we except Mr. Charles Merivale’s description of it in 
his “Roman Emperors,” which is here, as everywhere, marvel- 
lously faithful and graphic. To recur to the pages of his delightful 
history is always a treat; and to read them concurrently with 
Tacitus and his translators must suggest one quarter, at any rate, 
from which might issue a faultless translation. Mr. Merivale’s 
vocation, indeed, is rather to write than translate histories ; yet 
the mention of his name will not be amiss if it serves to hint to 
translators, present and future, how — turns of neat translation 
from Tacitus are to be found continually in his pages, evincing 
everywhere his thorough familiarity with the Latin. 

To return to the translators before us. Special praiseis due to them 
for the pains they have taken, and taken successfully, insetting before 
us neatly and faithfully the speeches on which Tacitus bestowed so 
much care when he placed them (being really dramatic inventions 
of his own) in the mouths of Galba, Piso, Otho, and his other 
prominent characters. These they have, in general, very closely 
rendered; and we might cite also es of a reflective cast, or 
of the nature of historical surveys (e.g. III. 38), which have been 
so well done that it would be presumptuous to add another touch 
tothem. There is a very useful map, and a lucid “ excursus,” 
furnishing explanations of the campaign of Civilis; nor must we 
omit to mention a very readable “ Life of Tacitus,” which contains 
some new and interesting matter. It remains to offer to the 
translators cordial thanks for having made their venture, con- 
gratulations on the success which they have already attained, 
and encouragements to haere in a task of their fitness for 
which they have given substantial proof. 


THE BAR SINISTER.* 


bee og is an old joke about a man who, being asked whether 
he was musical, made reply that he had a brother who 
played the German flute. Mr. Allston Collins may unquestion- 
ably be entitled to whatever benefit may attach to the circumstance 
of enjoying community of parentage or patronymic with one of the 
most successful professors of the art of sensation. But for an 
more direct or personal claim to the title of novelist we shall 
look in vain through any number of productions in the style of 
that before us. Most certainly the last book with which we should 
think of comparing it would be the Woman in White. If that 
ing piece of fiction —_ be described as being written in 
characters of phosphorus blood, the Bar Sinister is to be 
set down as writ in nothing stronger than milk, or rather in 
that sky-blue concoction to which natural fluid is habitually 
watered down for the artificial stomach of the cockney. On what 


* The Bar Sinister. By Charles Allston Collins. 2 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1864. 


ible theory are we to account for the publication of a tale 
in which there is no plot but of the weakest and flimsiest tenuity, 
where the personages, one and all, are absolutely uninteresting, 
and the style itself is consistently reduced to the extreme point 
of intellectual feebleness? It is something to be said that the 
writer has not attempted to make his slender stock of materials 
go beyond the length of two thin volumes. As it is, the sense 
that his matter would even so far scarcely bear him out seems 
to have prompted him to eke out the aor and doings of 
his wearisome personages by gentle episodical remarks on his 
own account. Inspired, apparently, by an unconscious parallelism 
of the Johnsonian maxim — 

Who drives fat oxen should himself be ft— ~ 


he must have brought himself to think that he who draws mild 
heroes should himself be mild. The scene of the principal part 
of this uneventful history being laid in the environs of Paris, he 
is kind enough to moralize, for the reader's benefit, on a few of 
the impressions which he has himself derived from the habits and 
people of that gay and naughty capital. These are not of a much 
stronger or more racy flavour than those which Mr. Ledbury, or 
any “ good ” ag man might utter from his infant soul, before 
the eyes of his understanding had outgrown their — 
ess. He is oppressed, as he thinks nobody has ever 

oppressed before, with the gorgeousness of the Parisian café, its 
sumptuous fare and its extravagant guests. “It is a grave 
question” with him “whether any meal, at any place or at 
any time, can wear a more attractive aspect than a b 

at the Café du Cardinal.” “What a room to breakfast in, to 
begin with, what wealth of glass and marble, and white and gold !” 
And then, “what butter too, what rolls, what oysters, what 
cutlets, what half-bottles of wine, what coffee!” He seems to 
look on, with the same sense of its sinfulness, at the profligate 
enjoyment of so many good things, as did Mr. Spurgeon at the 
gambling at Baden-Baden, And then to think where all the 
money can come from! 

Young France may well (as it does) crowd into this place; though where 
the money comes from with which it itself so sumptuously twice in the 
twenty-four hours is a mystery to him ‘who writes these pages, and one 
which he has often reflected upon with reverent wonder as he chips his meek 
egg at the frugal London breakfast table. 

How is it done? The writer of these pages solemnly implores the French 

nation to delegate some person with authority to tell him how they — 
—all of them—to live in such luxurious style. The stomachic part of the 
difficulty he understands, for he has observed that your Frenchman when 
past his first youth is a a are and a bilious man, but the pecuniary 
question is one which it is difficult to solve. ‘The two gloomy men who are 
sitting at the next table to that occupied by Trelane have just partaken of a 
snack consisting of Ostend oysters, Julienne soup, brains and black butter, 
an out-work of slices of cold sausage, a sole aux gratins (mark its position in 
the bill of fare), a fricandeau of veal with sorrel and a maraschino cream. 
They will breakfast at 12.30 on the following morning, and dine at seven 
to-morrow as well as they are dining at six to-day. The writer—mindful of 
his yesterday’s chop and potatoes—asks again, how isit done? 
Upon subjects of art he feels competent to with the bold- 
ness of an authority, and with the air of a critic in advance of his 
age. So carried away is he by the splendours of Versailles, that 
he feels convinced that the Renaissance must be the style of the 
future by throwing into the scale of his opinion the heavy magni- 
ficence of Blenheim. The philosophy on which his faith in this 
revolution in taste is founded is the queerest version we remember 
to have seen of the doctrine of progression by antagonism, “There 
is luckily,” we are told to believe, “in matters of taste, as in other 
things, a system of re-action, by which it is brought about that, when 
the stream of popular feeling has been running too long and too 
violently in one direction, a change may more surely be looked for 
in its course than at any other time.” It may be that the peculiar 
logic of this sentence has seemed to the writer capable of being 
pushed further. Now that the stream has certainly been running 
“too long and too violently” in the direction of fierce, vicious 
sensation, may it not be the time for sentiment of the meek 
and virtuous kind of half a century ago to yenture once 
more upon a mild revival? Upon the nature of happi- 
ness Mr. Allston Collins can moralize in a style to delight 
Miss Edgeworth or Mrs. Barbauld. “If people would but 
find out what they are intended to do, and do it, they would 
discover the secret of happiness.” None of the fast sensational 
delights of this evil generation for him! Even croquet and the 
afternoon “drum ” seem to hang upon the border of loose and for- 
bidden excitements. “A ” after a period of confinement 
and labour, “the return to a meal seasoned with love, the evening 
dedicated to some light kind of occupation, or to total [we pre- 
sume “ tee-total y recreation—in this simple routine there is more 
joy than in all the exciting pleasures which people,run hither 
and thither in quest of, wasting their energies, destroying their 
health, and not enjoying themselves after all.” 

After this reformed fashion, it must be needless to add, the 
model hero, Major Trelane, is shown “ enjoying himself.” He is 
an Anglo-Indian, rambling on the Continent in search of health, 
on his way back to the society of the sisters who have up to this 
time held the monopoly of his affections. The Major is not of 
the style of Thackeray’s of Young India—* that dangerous 
youth, Swankey of the y-Guard, dashing about in tearing 
cabs ”’—keeping all Asia Minor in daily and nightly uproar. In the 
society among which his figure is introduced to us, he would more 
likely be described as ce pauvre jeune homme sans pretention. He is 
of that negative order of merit which is such a favourite with our 
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minor novelists, who seem to think it a compliment to the reader 
to leave him to fill in their blank and unmeaning sketches for him- 
self. “About this man there is, at first sight, nothing particu - 
larly remarkable.” And it would require a “second sight” of 
more than ordinary acuteness to discover anything sufficiently 
“remarkable ” about him to ge his being made the subject of 
so many chapters of twaddle. We are told, indeed, that 
“beneath that quiet surface there is a smouldering fire, a hidden 
= of passion, a strong ambition, and—its existence hardly 
ieved in by the man himself—a heart.” But all that meets 
the eye is the virgin snow pe ige | the volcano, “ Mistrust, and 
pride, and perhaps a certain vein of indolence are his deadliest and 
most dangerous faults;” but then “who shall say how much 
impaired health, and a delicate and singularly sensitive frame, may 
have had to do with the hold which these feelings have gained 
upon his nature?” Meanwhile, “the key that shall unlock 
is man’s heart may be forging at this moment, the 
tempest that shall shake his nature to its centre may be 
gathering in the sky; who knows?” ne circumstance is 
communicated to us as “ valuable,” as being “ one of those indica- 
tions of character of which trifles are the strongest proofs” : — 
Trelane never travelled without a certain flat oblong case, made to fit into 
the top of one of his chests. It contained a work of art which in its deep 
pathos, its profound sympathy with sorrow, and its indignant satire on the 
weakness of human affection, has no equal in the world. It was the print 
from Landseer's picture of the Shepherd’s Chief Mourner. This engraving, 
which had been the boy’s treasured possession at Eton, had accompanied the 
soldier to the scene of Kastern warfare ; and in the hold of the Himalaya, on 
the hump of a camel, or the elephant’s back, had been with Trelane, the 
ensign, the lieutenant, the captain, the constant companion, and the valued 
friend which it now was with the experienced soldier newly returned from 
that Indian ey ye which had gained for him so early the rank of major, 
and associated his name with an especial honour and distinction. The 
“Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” transferred from the sea-chest to a travelling 
portmanteau, lay, at the moment we are speaking of, on the table of Trelane’s 
room in the Hétel du Helder. 
Sentiment like this is matched with its appropriate scenery when 
the hero is seen maundering, on a dull and watery morning, in 
the “ vast solitude” of the gardens of Versailles — “ the apotheosis 
of Damp.” “There was not a living thing to be seen,” and the 
writer justly expects the reader “will own that the word 
‘horrible,’ which has been used to describe it, is in no degree too 
strong for it.” The reader, nevertheless, is not to get off the full 
description which the writer has been at the pains to vamp up, and 


which he admires so much as to insist upon having every word of 
it duly swallowed. “He has been spared, and shall be in the utmost 


sible degree, all long family explanations and pedigrees at the 
inning of this ane but I cannot let him off ao. detail, and 
he must and shall see the locality with which we are now con- 
cerned well defined before his mental vision, or he will understand 
nothing and feel nothing of what follows.” Under the threat of 
this closing deprivation there is, of course, nothing for it but to 
feign polite surprise at a description—which reads like a diluted 
chapter of Murray—of walks, and terraces, and fountains, which 
the writer enjoys with the zest ofa wg my and with the 
pe of a patron presiding at a feast. ith the same gush of 
indly spirit the host insists on knowing from time to time how 
we are getting on with our treat. He rejoices to see us thoroughly 
enjoy ourselves. “I wonder,” he stops to ask, “if the reader 
feels as if he were beginning to Anow this Henry Trelane?” 
“ The reader will understand this man better and better, and grow, 
I hope, to esteem him more and more as his character develo 
under the circumstances in which we shall see him placed.” That the 
acquaintance should be a ual and a “ growing ” one is “ quite” 
his “wish,” because such friendships are sure to turn out the longest 
and firmest, and we must besure accordingly to relish every mawkish 
sop of character as it is poured out to us, on pain of drawing forth 
no more of the writer’s hidden resources, Such oa catering 
reminds us somewhat of the jollity of that host who, having got 
half-a-dozen friends together, on a sudden jumped up, banged to 
the door, locked it, put the key in his pocket, and producing from 
a cupboard a bottle of currant wine, clapped it on the table with 
the jovial defiance, “‘There, not a man of you leaves the room till 
that's gone |” 

Men of the tame, unobtrusive mee depicted in the nt fiction 
are pretty certain—if they bear about them nothing sufficiently sub- 
stantial to make it worth the while of some strong-minded woman to 
carry them bodily off—to meet with some pale femaledouble of them- 
selves to whom they can muster up courage to say Bo! By this 
latter kind of luck, Major Trelane, in the damp solitude of Ver- 
sailles, has “a vision” of this kind, which was “simply that of a 
young lady of about twenty years of age, with dark grey eyes 

@ fair and quiet face.” In this figure there was 

our hero rooted to the spot where 
out of his sight.” Out of 

two such negatives it may be possible now-a-days for a novel- 
ist, as for a grammarian, to get an affirmative. But it is sorry 
work for the reader to seek entertainment from the growth of 
affection between such a couple as this, who are throughout only con- 
spicuous for the absence of “ anything remarkable.” We never get 


nothing to kee 
was standing when it 


lovers, spirits away Madeleine and her aunt, and drives Trelane 
into a duel, which ends in a fit on the part of Captain d’Elmar, 
sabe pi to a most tremendous breakfast. Meanwhile, Trelane 

uself nearly killed by a cut from a — to the chin, whi 

ng to arrest a suspicious vagabond who is for ever doggi 
Madeleine, and wi turns out to be the villanous father 
who has brought upon the girl’s birth the imputation in- 
volved in the title to the story. A wily Italian with a taste 
for artistic ening, Francesco Salvi had entrapped the 
daughter of his employer, Rachel Pryor, into a secret marriage, 
and, having secured her fortune, fled abroad to rejoin a former wife, 
leaving his victim to die of a broken heart. The daughter of this 
false union has been brought up by a widowed aunt, Madame d’Elmar, 
and under her maternal surname, in ignorance of her legacy of shame. 
Trelane’s advances, with the discovery that he is the brother of a 
naval officer thrown over by Rachel Pryor, and driven in despair 
to a at the North Pole, induce the aunt to break the truth 
to Madeleine. She recoils with horror from the idea of love 
under such circumstances, while Trelane is only urged to greater 
persistence in his suit. After leading him a pretty long dance up 
and down the country, the ladies are at length fairly brought to 
earth, and all is set to rights in two minutes’ conversation with the 
aunt ; when we might hope at length to get some more kindling sort 
of scene to set off against the lukewarm stuff we have had to put 
up with so far. Butno! when “ suddenly Madeleine is there in the 
room with him, and is nestling against his heart,” we are all turned 
out in a great hurry, as if in fear of an explosion of the hidden “ vol- 
cano,.” “ With scenes such as this,” we are prudishly told, “ we have 
no business to meddle. What is said and done at such a time tells 
to poor advantage on paper.” Whether there may be a feeble joke 
intended in thus s' ing the door in the reader’s face, and leaving 
him to look back on what he has foolishly toiled through to so 
little purpose, or whether it is simply an incapacity to make any- 
thing of the only situation in the book, it is difficult to deci 
It strikes the author himself as a “curious thing” that “we can 
spend so much time in toiling up a high mountain,” doing “ the 
fullest justice of which we are capable to all sorts of dangers and 
obstacles in the road,” but when our task is achieved, and the 
promised land lies before us at last, “behold, we have nothing to 
say!” The pity is that, having “nothing to say ” from the begin- 
ning, he not the sense to arrive at an earlier determination to 
say it. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


E bibliophile Jacob has ered ther a series of articles 
LT contributed by him to fi Teckensts erudite magazine, and 
to sundry other publications which discourse about Elzevirs, 
editiones principes, tall copies, and other matters of like import. 
His Dissertations Y iques *, however, must not be considered 
as strong food exclusively fit for bookworms, for, with two or 
three exceptions at most, they are addressed to all the lovers of 
French literature. The in essay, for instance, treats of 
Pierre Pathelin, that excellent y of which it is not too much 
to say that it is the gem of the medieval esprit Gaulois. In 
books, as well as in everything else, certain people cannot help 
riding some absurd hobby ; and accordingly we critics wasting 
both ingenuity and time in the endeavour to father Maistre 
Pierre Pathelin upon this or that favourite author, whom the 

would, if they could, directly or indirectly accredit with haif 
the masterpieces of ancient and modern times. Count de 


Francois Villon has been, with somewhat more eR 
adduced by others; but we maintain, on the authority of M. P. 
Lacroix, that Pierre Blanchet is still, and is likely to remain, 
the only authenticated dramatist to whom we are indebted for 
the farce of Pierre Pathelin. The third chapter of the Disser- 


tations contains some remarks on the pre- 
tended autogra letters of Rabelais which a short time 
ago were sold at a public auction. Curiosities of this 


kind have become extremely fashionable, and, as a matter 
of course, the market has been delu with documents 
forged by en ising artists who, unluckily, are not always on 
their against the results of their own ignorance. M. P. 
Lacroix triumphantly proves that the letters ascribed to Rabe- 
lais are fabrications. capable of deceiving me those who 
know nothing of either his or literature. oliére’s bio- 

hers, his Tartuffe, and his library, form the subjects of three 
interesting articles; and now that M. Hachette is preparing for his 
collection of the French classics a splendid edition of the great 
French dramatist, we trust that the remarks of M. P. Lacroix 
will meet with the attention they deserve. 


The book of M. Wiesener on Mary Queen of Scots, to which 
we referred in a previous article, is not the only evidence of the 
care with which the history of Great Britain is studied by modern 
French writers. We have now before us a large work forming 
two closely-printed octavo volumes on Richard I.t The author, 


more than a dozen words out of Madeleine d’Elmar from first to last, 
and these not much more exciting than those which ever after “ rang 
in the ears” of Trelane—albeit they only referred to her uncle 
coming to meet her with an umbrella. This uncle, an old 
Crimean comrade of Trelane, has, it seems, in hand a plot for 
handing over his niece and her fortune, for a consideration, to his 
friend in arms and convenient bully, Lieut. Tronchet. He is the 
ogre who interposes by craft and violence between the bashful 


M. Wallon, member of the Institute and well-known by several 
| productions of high merit, explains in his preface the rea- 
{sons that have determined him to select, as the subject 
he his new monograph, the reign of Richard Il. It was, 


* Dissertations Bibliographiques. Par P. L. Jacob. Paris: Gay. 
+ Richard II., Episode de la Rivalité de la France et de? Angleterre. Par 
H. Wallon, Membre de I’Iustitut. 2 vols, Paris and London: Hachette. 
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he remarks, a decisive epoch in the history of England and of 
France. In the midst of the rivalry between the two countries, 
at the time when international warfare wasraging most vehemently, 
the idea of peace and alliance suddenly presented itself, and the 
King of England, fully sensible of the blessings which friendship 
with his neighbours would produce, seemed on the point of con- 
cluding an entente cordiale which, if it had been carried out, would 
in all probability have completely altered the political state of 
Europe. M. Wallon shows, moreover, that the internal affairs of 
England during the reign of Richard II. made that epoch one 
of special interest. The King himself affords the earliest example 
of a Sovereign reduced under the tutelage of his Parliament, and 
finally arraigned before it. As usual, when rival parties are con- 
tending for supremacy, and civil dissensions are rife, history 
assumes a one-sided character, and it is extremely difficult to 
arrive at the truth. M. Wallon has made this quite clear in 
the case before us, and he has aimed at rectifying, as far as 
Richard II. is concerned, the hasty conclusions adopted by some 
historians. ‘The book is written in a simple and interesting style. 
References of every kind abound; the notes and illustrations ex- 
tend over two hundred pages; and a copious alphabetical index 
has been added—a very useful feature in works of this class. 

The Conférences Littéraires held in Paris at the Salle Barthé- 
lemy* deserve to be mentioned for two reasons. In the first 
place, the immediate object of the committee under whose aus- 

ices they were got up was to raise subscriptions on behalf of the 
Poles; in the second, they represented the earliest attempt made 
in France to establish the system of ppv lectures which for 
many years has been so successful on this side of the Channel. It 
seems almost incredible that any Government should be afraid 
of seeing two or three thousand persons assemble for the purpose 
of listening to a discourse on Joan of Arc or on Dante; but amongst 
our neighbours it has been so uniformly the custom to leave the 
most trifling things in the hands of the Administration, that 
Frenchmen, it seems, can scarcely imagine any proceeding of a 
public character which is not presided over by an official in 
uniform, with a sword and a cocked-hat. The ten lectures con- 
tained in this volume are of a very varied character. We can 
here only refer to M. Saint Mare Girardin’s discours d ouverture, 
which is an affirmative answer to the question whether discourses 
on history and literature are calculated to benefit the masses as 

they do the cultivated part of the public. 
we more volumes of M. Germer-Bailliére’s metaphysical 
library are now before us. In the one +, M. Alaux gives us a 
sketch of M. Victor Cousin’s system of philosophy; in the other, 
M. Odysse-Barot treats of the p of history. To begin with 
the illustrious representative of eclecticism, we may say that he 
deserves special study, because all the adversaries of philosophy, and 
those French writers who consider themselves the disciples of 
Hegel, have equally selected him as the object of their attacks. 
Whenever the followers of Count de Maistre or of M. de Bonald 
want to declaim against the so-called excesses of speculation as 
manifested in France, they at once denounce M. Cousin. If, on the 
contrary, the new votaries of sensationalism, proclaimingthe triumph 
of matter and the worship of nature, wish to pick out some oppo- 
nent as the butt of their jokes, that opponent is also M. Cousin. 
The present moment 1s well chosen for a criticism on the 
theories of this eminent writer, for the enthusiasm of his earliest 
adherents is now an affair of the distant past, and, on the other 
hand, the attacks of his more violent satailente are generally re- 
ed as harmless from their very extrav: . The monograph of 

. Alaux is divided into six chapters. He begins with arésumé of 
the philosopher’s system ; he then refutes the strictures of M. Taine 
and other leading materialists; and, after examining how far M. 
Cousin is identified with the true spirit of metaphysical investiga- 
tion, he concludes by an essay on the present state of philosophical 
inquiry. The philosophy of history has suggested to M. Odysse- 
Barot { a series of letters addressed to M. Emile de Girardin. 
Startling assertions, an amusing and picturesque style, and a 
few paradoxes will secure to the writer the attention of his 
readers, but there is, in addition, a good deal that is true in the 
Lettres sur la Philosophie del Histoire. For the last quarter of.a 
century a double movement has, he says, been talkin place 
throughout Europe. On the one hand, all nations are drawing 
nearer to one another, and tend to form one vast community, 
governed more or less by the same laws, using the same weights, 
measures, coinage, tarifis, living the same life— material, intel- 
lectual, and moral. On the other hand, we see, in the majority 
of large States, races and nationalities which had been artifi- 
cially agglomerated endeavouring to become isolated and to throw 
off the yoke of centralization. M. Odysse-Barot thinks that each 
tendency. is in some sort the consequence of the other, and that 
both are destined in course of time to be equally and simul- 
taneously carried out. We should add that these letters appeared 
in the Presse before their publication in their present shape. 

Baron de Gauville’s journal § contains some curiots details 
respecting the proceedings of the States-General from March 4 
1789, to July 1,1790. De Gauville early joined the small band 
of those who, seeing the vices of the ancien régime, and at the same 


* Conférences Littéraires dela Salle Barthélemy. 1° Série, Paris: Didier. 
paune Philosophie de M. Cousin. Par J. E.Alaux. Paris: Germer- 


} Lettres sur la Philosophie de 0 Histoire. Par Odysse-Barot. Paris: 

Germer-Bailliere. 

ot Journal du Baron de Gauville, député aux Etats Généraux. Paris: 


time the threatening attitude of the nation, were anxious to intro- 
duce necessary reforms and to help the King in establishing a 
constitutional system of government. In publishing for the fi 
time this historical document, M. Edouard de Barthélemy has added 
a short preface on the true intentions of the Republican leaders, and 
on the part played by the provincial nobility at the beginning of 
the Revolution. othing, as he remarks, is more instruc- 
tive than the perusal of the cahiers which such persons as the 
Baron de Gauville drew up for the benefit of the monarch and 
his advisers. We see, whilst we read them, that the 
reign of utopias had not yet begun, and we feel how wide a 
chasm separates the men of ’89 from those of ’93. With a little 
patience, and by seconding the excellent intentions of Louis XVL, 
all necessary reforms might have been obtained. Damnetensiriye 
a few chimerical politicians imagined that nothing could 
done unless the entire framework of the old society was thrown 
down ; and, assisted by the cowardice of some and the unprincipled 
ambition of others, these men succeeded in imparting to the 
Revolution a direction far different from what Montesquieu, 
Turgot, or Necker anticipated—a direction the fatal effects of which 
our neighbours are still feeling at the present day. 

M. Ledru Rollin, in a book now well-nigh forgotten, proved 
more than ten years ago that England was on the road to ruin. 
Another republican, M. Mazzini, published a vali article in 
May 1863, to demonstrate exactly the contrary. ey 
author of the Etudes sur le Self-Government™, which have just 
reached us from Paris, adopts the conclusions of the Italian patriot. 
“The English monarchy,” he says, “the English aristocracy, 
English institutions, are more flourishing than ever, for they rest 
upon an immovable rock—liberty.” M.* * * * is a great admirer of 
Lord Macaulay; he has inscribed his book to his memory, and he 
maintains that the soundest views of men and things in the sphere of 

litics are those which are derived from the writings of the Whig 

istorian. True liberty, practical liberty, modern liberty, he con- 
tinues, is to be found in England alone. Everywhere else nothin 
can be discovered but illusion and deceit. The Etudes sur le Self- 
Government can scarcely be called a book; they would be better 
defined as a series of short essays written without much attempt at 
unity, and having no connecting link except the author's sincere 
love of freedom. The chapter on literature and on the fine arts is 
one of those to which we turned with the greatest curiosity, 
but we were disappointed in merely finding a few apogee de- 
voted to so wide a subject— Bulwer, Thackeray, and Dickens 
being the only representatives of contemporary belles-lettres dis- 
cussed by the author. M.* * * * endorses the opinion current 
abroad that Englishmen ‘have no ear for music, and that in 
the sphere of art, generally speaking, they are sadly defi- 
cient. Out of two Frenchmen, he says, one has no more appreci- 
ation of harmony than a rhinoceros; but, if we take a couple 
of Englishmen, we shall probably find them both equally unable to 
discern the difference “ ’twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 

M. Deschanel is epigrammatic in commenting on the same sub- 
ject.| “The English,” he says, “in music as well as in morality, 
chantent faux naturellement.” After such an evidence of taste, 
if we were to say of M. Deschanel’s new work that it is nothing better 
than a smart exposition of an erroneous reef we should ‘pro- 
bably be considered as being lamentably spiteful ; and yet it would 
be difficult to pronounce another opinion of the Essais de Critique 
Naturelle. The theory maintained is that of M. Taine. The 
characteristics of authors and artists, their genius, their talents, 
their merits, and their defects, are, we are told, intimately con- 
nected with their temperament, their age, their sex, and the 
latitude under which they live. A will 
inevitably produce such or such a poem; a man of bilious ten- 
dencies is fated to write sombre tragedies, or, if he is a painter, 
to be deficient in colouring. M. Deschanel fancies that he has 
thus deduced from. pathology and natural history the true law 
of zsthetics, and he goes so far.as to take the signalement 
of a pass as the test of izttellectual capacity. Like certain 
advertisers in the public prints, he ‘says, “Tell me the colour of 

our hair, and I shall immediately let you know what branch of 
iterature you ought to follow.” It is very easy, in this as in 
other matters, to prophesy after the event, and to say that Lamen- 
nais was “ nervoso-bilious, and therefore he could not ‘but be a 
revolutionist.” But, if such were the case, if ssthetics were 
transformed into a branch of natural history, what would become 
of the true ends and purposes of art? hat share must we 
leave to morality, to genius, to poetic inspiration? Like his 
master, M. Taine, the author of the Essais de Critique Naturelle 
has got hold of a doctrine which is true so far as it goes — 
namely, the influence of climate and of other physical causes 
on mind and character; but he forgets that there are other 
elements of a totally different nature which must -not be left un- 
noticed in the estimate of intellectual productions. The Essais 
of M. Deschanel are agreeably written. ‘They consist of ‘two 
parts, the former being occupied with the theory, and the latter 
with illustrations borrowed from poetry, painting, music, sculpture, 
and architecture. 

In M. Romey’s new volume we find the traces of this gentle- 
man’s favourite studies. The history of Spain, however, has not 


* L’ Angleterre, Etudes sur le Self-Government. Par M. * * * *. Paris: 


+ Physiologie des Ficrivains et des Artistes. Essais de Critique Naturelle. 
Par E. Dendionel Paris and London: Hachette. 
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oxtlinive Ay supplied: the materials for the Hommes et Choses de 
Divers Temps. i Viennet occupies as much room as Cervantes, 
and the Abbé Cotin appears in close ee 
The volume consists of trticles originally published in the National, 
the Chasseur Bibliographe, and other newspapers. Amongst a 
variety of amusing essays it reproduces one which, at the time 
of its first — arance, created a great deal of most legitimate 
merriment. We allude to the chapter entitled Histoire d'un 
Plagiet, and giving the whole history of the pretended memoirs 
of Cagliostro. Those memoirs had been announced twenty years 
ago as a startling novelty, and were coming out in the ferlleton 
of the Presse, when some ill-natured homme de lettres proved to 
the editor of that paper that he had been completely duped, and'that 
the autobiography of Cagliostro was the reprint of a work which 
might be procured at ‘second-hand book-stalls for sevenpence 
halipenny. 

It is not often that the characters of a pantomime come forward 
as candidates for literary honours, but if Colombine never 
writes anything inferior to the letters which she has published 
in the Iiyaro*, she may well receive a word of encouragement 
from us. Her articles refer, of course, to the chit-chat of the day; 
but they are of a much more solid quality than most of t e 
causeries With which we are deluged, and they are remarkable for 
the high tone of their criticism as much as for the feeling, the 
delicacy, and the good sense hangar ervade them. Colombine talks 
very severely of la jeune France. e protests against the manners, 
the habits, the refined ssionmaedine ot the present day; and she 
does so, not for the sake of making a brilliant remark or of uttering 
a smart epigt am, but because she feels that her sex is very much 
to blame when the standard of propriety sinks so low. If it is 
trae that the young men of 1864 become old almost before 
they have begun life, must we not lay the fault at the door of 
Colombine’s fair sisters ? 

Madame de Bassanville goes on with her chronicle of Les 
Salons d Autrefois, and the third series of these Souvenirs 
Intinest is now before us—Casimir Delavigne, Madame d’Osmond, 
und the p‘anoforte-piayer, Kalkbrenner, supplying the materials 
for the volume. With respect to the first-named of these worthies, 
there is not very much to be said. Distinguished for his talent 
rather than for genius, PI aving as a kind of mezzo-termine 
between the Classic and the Romantic schools, he managed. 
financially speaking, to | ag very comfortably, but, like all 
persons who “halt between two opinions,” he pleased, as a 
writer, neither of the contending es. The true Classics 
blamed him for the concessions, trifling as they were, which 
he made to the idol of the day; the true Romanticists re- 
proached him for the timidity which kept him still in the tram- 
iiels of Aristotle as represented by Boileau. The amiability of his 
character was, however, more than a compensation for ony Rising 
defects he might have, and his salon was a kind of meeting- wrod 
where the most distinguished men of all political and esthetic 
nuances used to feel thoroughly at home. It is not very difficult to 
see that Madame de Bassanville is a devout legitimist, and as such 
she does not entertain very charitable feelings towards Eng- 
land. Strong symptoms of her Anglophobia manifest themselves, 
both in the description of Casimir Delavigno’s salon and also in 
that of the Marchioness d’Osmond’s soirées. Apropos of Kalk- 
brenner, we are transported into the world of artists, and have a 
number of interesting anecdotes in which Rossini, Meyerbeer, e 
tutti quanti, perform considerable parts. 

The social state of woman marks exactly the degree of 
civilization to which a people has attai Such is the 
maxim of M. de Pompéry{, and on this maxim he has 
founded a book regardless of method or system, biographical 
sketches being intermingled with moral reflections, ~y the 
whole concluding with a series of aphorisms after the fashion 
of La Rochefoucauld. Some of the chapters have a piquant 
title, but we question very much whether Madame Récamier 
would have liked to be placed on the same level as Ninon i. 
Lenclos. A fewof M.de Pompéry’ ’s axioms too, although perfectl 
applicable to Parisiennes, cannot be said to be universal truths. F 
instance, the query “ why women have much religion and little 
morality ” could not even be put on this side of the Channel, and 
is only comprehensible in a country where religion is too often 
reduced to a set of forms and liturgical observances. 

We are always glad to meet with a volume of tales 
the name of ame Charles Reybaud. As far as genius 
is concerned, she cannot, of course, be compared to George 
Sand, but how much more ae is the general character of 
her books! Here we find no special cause to plead, no 
diatribe against society, nothing controversial. The only aim of 
the authoress is to tell her tale, and to tell it as well as possible. 
Valdepeiras §, for this reason, is sure to be favourably received. 
The name is that of a country-house in the south of France, where 
a company of ladies and gentlemen while away the evening hours b 
—— in turns simple and amusing stories. M. Amédée Achard’s 

uodecimo || is an agreeable importation from the Revue des 


* Lettres de Colombine. Paris: Dentu. 
t¢ Les Salons d’ Autrefois, Souvenirs Intimes. Par la Comtesse de Bas- 
sanville. 3° Série. Paris: Brunet. 
an ae Femme dans ' Humanité. Par E.de Pompéry. Paris and London: 
achette. 
Par Madame Charles Reybaud. Paris and London: 
ette. 
ll Par A. Achard. Paris and London: 


Deux Mondes ; all the i es life, diversified by 
Tontaine * ; the anonymous author of Les Bonshommes de 
Cire t, pi M. Erckmann-Chatrian, deals largely with 
supernatural phenomena. Let us mention, as we conclude, 
the fourth volume of Madame Louise Colet’s garrulous travels.} 
Rome is the subject of her novissima verba. 


* Tonton, Tontaine, Tonton, Par L. Bertrand. Paris: Dentu. 

+ Les Bonshommes de Cire. Paris: Lévy. 

t L’Italie des Italiens. Par Madame Louise Colet. Vol. 4. Rome. 
Paris: Dentu. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Satrurpay Revirw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the ~ of publication. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


ERNST’S on Evening bert, June 6, under the immediate 
proud of H. the Princess of W Mr. ae Hallé; Violin, err 
Meyer-Distman, and Mr. Sims Ri Tickets aed 
at Chappell’ 's, 0 New Bond Street. 


M USICAL UNION.—WIENIA WSKI, JAELL, DAVIDOFF, 
end Mimo. LESCMETITERE (Contealto, trom St. 


GocieTy of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
SIXTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall 
East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. ls. 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION and COLLECTION of 
BUILDING MATERIALS and on 9 Conduit Regent 


Season ‘Tickets levies: the EXHIBETION 
of the SOCLET Y of SCULPTORS of Engian 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The TENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is now Open from Ten till Six, at 
the Gallery, 48 Pail Mall Catalogue, 6d. 


Street, now Open. Admi is. 


16 Hanover Street, Regent Street, from Nine till Six, 
during the day. le.) inthe 


ME. SIMPSON’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of 
INDIA, THIBET, and bev = ag at the German Gallery, 168 New Bond Street, 
Daily, from Ten till Six o’clock.— Admission, 


VIEW, the PICTURE of the: MARKIAGE of H. -R. H. 
PRINCE of painted from A by 

at the Ceremony Gracious of Her “the 

Geren Gallery. 168 New Boud reet, Daily, from Ten till Six. A: The Invite- 

tion Cards issued for the ¢ Private View may still be made available for free admission. 


SHOW, AGRICULTURAL HALL.—The Directors 


of Agricaltars! vize ‘List ine! a cacy. to on July | next. Entries 
The P: ludes a First Prize of £100, and a of not less 
than. 5, for best th H equal to not less 


in Stallions for Hackney amongst el of Hunters. ers. Also, vores 
rotting Stallions; for neys; for ridden by Troopers eight-carrying 
Cobs; for Carriage Horses Pairs, to be ven in Harness; for Arabs and esd Barbee for for Ponies, &c., 


ainounting alte 

the beat plat in which the most valuable Horses can remain both day and night, 
will be erected within thin the Hall. The Hing for exercise and 
nyo. 1) cena Prize Lists and Conditions may be and Entries made 
on app 


Offices, Barford Street, Islington, N. 8. SIDNEY, Secretary, 


| SHOW at the AGRICULTURAL HALL.— 
GLASS, FOR HACKNEYS OVER HANDS. 


ThirdPrize «. .. 


(THE RUGBY TRIENNIAL DINNER will be held at 


His" St. J we J 15, at Half- Six for 
Ver Duan of ‘in the Chair. 20. 


lemen in to send their Names as early as posite to Messrs. 


Be ASSOCIATION for the ADVAN CEMENT of 
ANNUAL. of the Association will be held 
Membe: (A 1 wish to obtain information about the Local arrangements are 


WESTERN RAILWAY. TOURIST TICKETS 
for ONE MONTH on and oer June 1, from Paddin; Victoria, 
BY and Portland Stations, 
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: containing Fares and full 
May J. GRIERSON, Genera! Manager. 


GCHOOL FRIGATE “CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL.—BOYS 
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NIVERSITY of LONDON MATRICULATION, and B. A. 
Cambridge Local Service = Rev. WILLIA: 
TRKUS B., receives a FEW PUPILS te for Public 
Examinations For ‘or further to the Rev. W. Kinxus, St. Thomas's Square, 


CANDOVER PARK, Hants.—The Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A. 

xford (late Assistant Master of Marlborough College), receives PUPIL LS into 
his Hose fin oe ages of Eight to Fifteen Years, and them ially for 
College, and generally for the other Public Schools. Reference is kindly permitted to the 
Rev. G. G. Bradley, Master of Marlborough College; the Rev. C. R. Conybeare, Itchenstoke 
vicarege. Alresford, Hants (late Student and Tutor of Christ Chureh Oxford); the Rev. 
¥. V. Thornton, South au Rectory, Callington, Cornwall. Inclusive terms, Sixty Guineas 
per annum. —Address, Rev. T. Gwrww, Candover Park, Micheldever Station. 


INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, 


Sandhurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for Pu; 
moderate.— Address, Marnematices, 14 Mount Street, w. 


es PREPARATION for PUBLIC EXAMINA- 

bri t Professor of Addis- 
oreign Universities. satisfactory 
Teferences obtained by applying to Principat, 7 Blessington Road, Lee, K 


TUITION.—A _Clergyman, who has been eminently 
successful in Gentlemen for the various Public Examinations, 
including Matricula don ‘Gniversity, will have THREE VACANCIES at Mid- 
= fas He resides a short distance ‘Town, and is assisted by eminent ey The 
pig Ry references on application to ez Shoosmith’s, Ironmonger, Great Dover Street, 
roug! 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
ME.* WREN, M.A. Christ’s ate College, assisted by Mr. EWBANK, 


A. 8. John’s (Thirteenth Wrangler), and ex, rienced 
Masts rs, pre pares above. to Parents of | Pupils who panned 
ngell Terrace, 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, and the LINE.—A Married 


Clergyman, M. rs Ww ler of Trinity College, Cam , takes PUPILS. Successful 
at Five Consecutive W. Woolwich near Windsor. 


MALVEBN.— —Private Tuition.—A Married ( Cle man, M.A., 

in Honours, of Trinit; Coltegs. | Cambridge. HREE PUPILS 
to Prepare for t the Universities, 1 Service, th my or or the branches of 
the A His house is pleasantly situate, coins in its own nds, in one of the healthiest 
localities | in England.— Address, Rev. A. B., Messrs. Lea & Perrin’s, Great Malvern. 


WIDOWERS, &c.—A Married Lady, speaking English, 


German, and French "4uently of good nd high residing a 
few miles from London, wishes to Educate with LITTLE 
GIRLS (no more), Daughters of a fh Gent leman of Fortune.—Address, A. F. D., 
Messrs. Dawson & Bons. 7 74 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


S'. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—The SUBMASTERSHIP of this 

School being VACANT the resignation of the Rev. Jouy Kemprnornne, Notice is 
hereby given, that , Gentlemen of becoming for the Appointment must 
send in their and Ti directed to Mr. H. E. Baanes, Mercers’ Hall, 

Cheapside, Lookin on or before June 15 (1, The Salary is £400 per annum, with a 

Recitonee. His duties comprise the teaching 

wilt red in the Morning mY Afternoon. at Aa, further information the Candidates may require 
ill be given hie personal application at Mercers’ Hall between the hours of Eleven and Une. 

reers’ Hall, May 11, 1864. 


A BARRISTER, an M.A. of Oxford wants 
SECRETARY or MANAGER of an Established Company for 
Address, G. G. G., Post Office, Chancery Lane. 


The INTERNATIONAI, FINANCIAL SOCIETY, Limited, and the ANGLO-ITALIAN 
BANK, Limited, are prepared to RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS for the CAPITAL of 


[HE ITALIAN LAND COMPANY, Limited. 


CAPITAL, £1,500,000 STERLING, IN 30,000 SHARES OF £50 EACH. 
£1 per Share to be paid on Application, and a further Payment of £4 on Allotment. 


Couneit of Directors. 
The Baron RICASOLI, Florence, 
Sir JAMES HUDSON, G.C.B., 
Sir JAMES P. LACAITA, K.C.M.G., Member of the Italian Parliament, and 
i 


of the 
rector of the South Italian Railway Company, Ange leattan 


Commendatore one a i ate Minister of Commerce), Florence, Member of the Italian Parlia- 
ment and Director of the South Italian Railway Company. 
Hon. AGAR-ELLIS, M.P, 
LEONINO ies. (Fratelli Genoa). 
NEVILE LUBBOC sq. (Cavan '» & Co.) 
Colonel VINCENZY Florence, Member of the Italian Parliament. a 
mendatore President ‘of e Roy Commission Cultivation 
Cotton in Italy, and Member of the Tealicn Pucl iament. 


Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, & CO., 15 Lombard Street. 
THE ANGLO-ITALIAN BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. BIRCHAM, DALRYMPLE, DRAKE, & CO. 


Brokers. 
Messrs. P. CAZENOVE & CO., Threadneedle Street, London. 
Messrs. SEYMOUR & CO., 38 Throgmorton 


Temporary Orrices—16 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


This Company, which has been in preparation for several months, and has now succeeded in 
pains important and influential interests in Italy in its favour, is intended to aid in de 
ing the agricultural resources of that country, which, in point of soil, climate,and position, 
pre-eminently favoured. 

Italy at this time offers a wide field for the table investment of Capital by the 14 
redistribution, and resale of Land, or judicious advances to the owners, enabling 
lves, by the introduction of modern scientific of an i 
griculture. 

The richness and productive character of the soil of Italy is too well known to need remark, 
is required to develop its resources. 

e Estates of the great Landowners, where situated near the lines of railway under 
oun are susceptible of vast improvement. ‘The outlay of Capital for “that Obie ect will 
be extremely profitable, and the for its wearment will be thereby ‘he rate 
of interest which such advances will afford in Italy is so oy greater than in this a 
ees loans, repayable by annual instalments ver 20 or 25 years, will prove very 

ucrative 
The purchase of large Rotates, on their for the purpose of resale into 
sized properties, would be a os ent and at this time especially cou 
to with good result, as portions “re the wo a: in Tuscany and other parts 3 italy are 
now for sale on moderate sone 


The Directors propose to make arrangements for the purchase of various omy = opetact Crown 
Land, to be selecte: from ‘the ‘te of the Government. ‘These purchases will be made at a 
price reckoned on the net income at present received from them, and which will thus at once 
ae a return of from 5 to 6 per cenit. even in their present neglected condition. 

land will be selected in the localities most favourable for rapid iaproversent, orin 
tiguity with the new lines of railway, and on or near to the sea coast, and suited to the culture of 
cotton, silk, flax, hemp, oil, corn, wine, madder, liquorice, tobacco, and fruits; and for the pro- 
duction and rearing of live stoc! 

Most of these fine ee have for coptustes bom suffered to fall into a state of papas « and un- 
productiveness. con of the dy of railway now in progress will at 

augment their vaiue. Works of irrigation and drainage on such lands in Italy bSvebeon 
to double their value. 

, The country is peaceable and contented, land contracts are perfectly secure, the farmers and 

4 industrious, and the wages of labour very moderate. No new organi- 


ey —A Clerical Editor and Proprietor wishes to 


CounTRY APARTMENTS, FURNISHED.—A _ Sitting- 


Bed-room, with Dressing-room if for a City Gentleman, 

had a small situated in the Bromiey Roa open country 

Belin Gat Catford Bridge Statio: id Kent Line, five minutes’ walk. Noother Lodgers.— 
Villa, Rushey Green, Lewisham, 8.E. 


| ONG VACATION.—To LET, for the Long Vacation, in a 
armhouse in the Village of Shirene wton, Ave miles from Tinto, four from Che 
poe from Raglan, FOUR thoroughly well-furnished BEDROOMS and a SI’ TTING: 
M. Terms Three Guineas per Vip he =n, HO use of Plate and Linen. The most 
ven and required » post-paid, to E. E. B., Post Office, 
Chepstow. 


T°! AUTHORS.—Messrs, CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN 


To INVESTORS. — Messrs. ROBERTS & COMPANY’S 
cautioned against Gassund Stock ROBERTS Now Bat 


TELESCOPE, with 43 Inch Achromatic 


([HE FRESCOES in the QUEEN'S ROBING ROOM of the 
by Mr. 137 Regent Street, Pronpectia, rice, forwarded on af 


OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 


CHEST, B: .—Supported Vol Contributi Liberal = 
tinuous SUPEORT we REQUIRED to the Curent and com 


PHILIP ROSE E. Hon. Secretary. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary, _ 


SANATORIUM, Svupsroox Park, Rich- 


Water Dict. The Bathe Dr. edical Directions” 
UNEY.— £10,000.— Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 


(CHEAP BOOK BOOKS at “BULL'S LIBRARY.—S urplus of 


Speke’s “ Sources of the Hie." History “ Life of Bishop Wileod,” Dean 
«Sermons in the East.” Miss Yor History of Christian Kames,” and’ man 
now on P now 
by BULL'S Street, Cavendish Square, London, 


For BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Y_FAITHFULL, 


Victoria Press 
for the of Women. 
Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


at Ped “Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Faxser’s 
=. Pencils, fold by all Stationers and Artist Colourmen. Sole Agents: 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 
ARLAND & FISHER, 33 3 Southampton Street, Strand, 


Ecclesiastical Decorators, and Manufacturers of every 
CHURCH 24 DOMESTIC MEDLEV FURNITURE, & 
Estimates fui DOMES an Illustrated Priced Catalogue. pple 


Simaron, GLASS WINDOWS for Churches and Dwellings. — 
BLATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, New King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., REMOVED 


reis no nw! elemen: prosperous land investment are more 
and a as the savings of Italians of all classes are generally in 

in land, great facility for its rei ct small plots would be thus afforded to the Company. 

The general objects of the will be— 

‘The acquisition, by purchase, pot selected Lands in the kingdom of 

2. 7a eteineen of the Land, and the execution of main improvements as may be 
= cont 
revelling t the Land the Company, either together parcels. 
e advancing, on security property, such Money as ney necessary eederlen 
ite ‘agricultural value in a manner similar to that which has bee: y ne 
England by the machinery of the Drainage and Lands Improverse ton ‘Com 

5. The raising of Capital, in addition to the subscribed Share Capital, by t the i ae ot Det of Deben- 
ture Bonds secured upon the real property and general assets of Company. 

Owing to the facilities granted Poy ti the’. Italian Government for the payment of Land 4 
chased from them, it is expected that only a limited portion of the proposed Capital be 
re pes and it is not intended to make any MG <E at intervals of less than ks 2, Months. 
po copy < Se: Ann of Association can be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors, 46 

arliament Street 

for Shares are to be made in annexed no a be 

nless b payment to Messrs. £ ot the 
Share on the number of Shares applied for. This sum will Re ate in the 
eoplention not being acceded to, and if a less number of Shares be allotted, the balance 
be applied towards the payment of £4 per Share then due. 


16 Leadenhall Street, London, May 28, 1864. 
APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(To be left with Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, & Co., 15 Lombard Street.) 
To the Directors of the International vases Society, Limited, and the Anglo-Italian Bank, 


Gentiemen,—Having paid to Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, & the sum of £ 
potas £1 par 6 Share on 8! T request you to allot me res of £50 each in the 
nd and I hereby of Company, 
less number "that aed be allotted to me. an uest that 
nase maybe placed of Members in of the Shores all 
Tam, your obedient servant, 
Name in full 
Address in 
MCE. 
Date ...... 
[TALIAN IRRIGATION AL COMPANY (CANAL 
VOUR). 


making £12 paid. 


NOTICE Is 
CALL of £2 per Share on the Shares of 
rietors resident in England are therefore req 
before 4th day of July next. to. to the Company's Bankers, Messrs. Masterman, Peters, & 
olas 


& Co., 

e, Lombard London. Proprietors are required first to aes it their Cer- 

at the Company's Offices, for which a Call Letter, to presented to 
the Bankers when the Call is paid, afer w rtificates will be ready to be returned to 
the Proprietors three clear days after the payment of the Call, upon d of the Bankers’ 


ipt. 
I of the sate of per cont, per will be charged oil payments in and 
no interest will 1 be payable on Shares epon which any he calls are 4 
London, June, 1864. a. GRANT. Secretary. 
5 Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C. ; 


DEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. HENRY PELHAM BURN. STEPHEN P. KENNARD, Esq. 
HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. PATRICK F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
GEORGE IRELAND, Esq. Esq. 
DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq. 
to, 1S8UE DEBENTURES for One, Three, and Five Years 
: on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauritius, cither with 
i th tee of the reat Money x 
Applications for partiowlase to be Company, 12 Leadenhall Street, 
me By Order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


(THE LONDON and NORTHERN Limited. 
2 BANK BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
Leeds, Huddersfield, and ‘Sheffield. 
Aorxcies—Morpeth, Alnwick, and Hexham. 
Deposit Account MAY Be DRA WH eet conteloing ony 


Interest will be allowed on the Balance of these Accounts at the current rate of the day. 
J.P. TURNER, General Manager. 


< 
JULI 
Chevalier I London, 
= | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
| | 
he. 
iPro~ 
m or 
| 
=a . : ; to Officers in the Army and others, with secrecy and despatch, by a Private Gentleman, 
upon Note of Hand, Life Interests, Reversions, Legacies, Land. Houses, or other Property. 


